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Concorp, N. H., anp Harrrorp, Vr., 
Rattroap.—By a notice in the Burlington 
Free Press, we find that the people are mo- 
ving in relation to a Railroad between these 
two towns. A meeting was held at Leba- 
non, N. H., on the 19th of August, at which 
measures were adopted to have the route 
surveyed. Another meeting is to be held 
on the first of October next. It will not be 
many years before there will be a Railroad 
from Boston to Burlington, and the distance 
will be i between the two. places 
in one day—by daylight. 

Rattroap MEETING.—At a meeting of 
sevefal gentlemen, residents of the towns 
of Hartford, Vt., Lebanon, Hanover, Plain- 
field, Springfield, Enfield, Danbury, Grant- 
ham, and Sutton, N. H., holden at the La- 
fayette Hotel in Lebanon, August 19:h, 
1835, for the purpose of adopting such mea. 
sures. as might be thought expedient. to 
cause the various routes to be surveyed 
from Connecticut river, in Lebanon, to Con. 
cord, with the view to ascertain the near. 


est, best, and most practicable route for a || 


between the two last mentioned 
places: Col. Amos A. Brewster, of Hano- 
ver, was called to the Chair, and Lewis Ly- 
man, Esq., of Hartford, Vt., was chosen 
Secretary. Col. A. A. Brewster, Hon, E. 
Blaisdell, C. Benton, H. R. Stevens, and 
Thomas Clark, Esquires, were chosen a 
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Central and Corresponding Committee.— 
Committees were also appointed to raise 
funds and pro¢ure the necessary survey of 
the route. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the meet- 
ing request all gentlemen friendly to»the 
construction of a Railroad from Concord, 
by Lebanon and White river, to Burling- 
ton, Vt., to make the necessary afrange- 
ments to effect the object as soon as may 
be, and to request them to co-operate with 
this meeting at their next and: future meet- 
ings. 

_ Voted, That the proceedings of this meet- 
ing be’ signed by the Chairman and coun. 
tersigned by the Secretary, and published. 

Voted, That this meeting adjourn, to meet 
again at the Lafayette Hotel in Lebanon, on 
the ” a day of October next, at 10 o’clock, 





IncREasE or Bustness.—The following 
brief statement shows conclusively the im- 
mense increase of business in the West. 
Indeed, we of the East cannot duly appre- 
ciate the importance of that fertile region 
without a visit to it, and a visit is almost 
sure to make the visiter a resident. 

The following is the amount. of tolls col- 
lected on the Ohio and Miami Canals for 
the month of July 1834 and 1835. 


OHIO CANAL. 




















July 1834, July 1835. 
Cleveland, $3,386 78 0 $9,460 00 0 
Akron, 482 145 .: 589 26 5 
Massillon, 3,223 24.0 2,101 07 0 
Dover, 718 02 0 1,046 41 5 
Roscoe, 710 73 7 2,131 07 5 
Newark, 1,276 .95’ 3,996: 85 1 
Columbus, 22 65 0 334 70 0 
Circleville, 153 15 2 1,609 65 1 
Chillicothe, 217 06 3 4,265 29 1 
Portsmouth, 926 47 0 2,375 00 4 
$9,117 32 6 $24,889 42 2 

MIAMI CANAL. 

Dayton, $1,253 70 0 $916 140 
Middletown, 580 24 0 399 19 0 
Hamilton, 170 59,0 3126 80 0 
Cincinnati, 1,416 06 0 2,449 57 0 
$3,426 67 0 1% 3,891 70 0 
9,117 32 6 24,889 42 2 
_ $12,542 99 6 28,781 12 2 
12,543 99.0 
Thorea ge in favor of July 1835, "$16,537 12:6 
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Tre Mazepra Car.—Our city has long 
and justly. been celebrated for the perfec- 
tion to which its mechanics have arrived in 
the construction of Mail Coaches,—the pre-' 
mium having been awarded to Messrs. 
Slaymaker & Co. at the exhibition in Phi- 
ladelphia some years since—and bids® fair 
to acquire equal celebrity in the manu- 
facture of Railroad Cars. As an’ evidence 
of this we need only refer to the car alluded 
to at the commencement of this article— 
built at the shop of Mr.’ John Baker—which 
for beauty of material and “strength and 
durability of workmanship is fully equal, if 
not superior, to any vebiiels of the kind that 
has ever come under our observation. ‘The- 
ends of the car are ornamented with beau. 
tifully executed paintings from Byron’s 
‘** Mazeppa,” and the sides with drawings 
representing the Seasons, upon which much 
more care and attention appears to have 
been bestowed than is usually allotted to 
carriages of this description. The wheels 
of the car are constructed upon a plan 
entirely different from Baldwin’s patent— 
the kind most “generally in use upon the 
Philadelphia and Columbia railway—and 
if we. may judge from “appearances, we 
should think it impossible for them to yield® 
under any thing like reasonable pressure. 
There is also a very material alteration in 
the construction of the shoulder of the axle 
and the box for its reception, which tous 
seems to be decidedly for the better, and 
which, if we are not greatly mistaken, will 
go far towards preveriting a repetition of 
the numerous accidents which have occur- 
red along the line, owing to the impossi- 
bility of giving to this important part of 
the running gears a sufficiency of strength 
to resist the pressure caused by the fric- 
tion of the wheels in turning the short 
curves. There are also some other im- 
proveménts in the construction of the car, 
to which it is not nec to refer, as 
they no doubt suggested themselves to all 
who witnessed it. 

We understand that Mr. Baker has for- 
warded his car to Philadelphia with the 
view of disposing of it, aud while we in. 
dulge the hope that it may be the means 
of prgerree| for its builder many 
from abroad, we cannot but regret that 
measures Were not 
our railroad companies to retain amongst 
us 2 piece of w so highly cre. 
ditable to the ingenuity and enterprize of a 
deserving fellow citizenie[Lancaster Hix.» 


miner, P a} , 


ey.” 
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To the Editor of tho Railroad Journal: 
Dear Sir,—I have just passed over the 







Raritan and Delaware canal, which [ found 
in excellent condition for navigation. You 
are, doubtless; aware that this canal ye 
originally to accommodate the 
coasting trade, by which the delay, hazard, 


and Pig ss ‘of the route round the Capes 
would be materially obviated. In this re- 
spect it is an important communication ; 
but, like most other improvements in facili- 
tating intercommunication, it is found to be 
highly beneficial in promoting other objects 
than those ‘originally contemplated. By 
means of tow-boats it affords a very cheap 
andexpiditious transportation between New- 
York and Philadelphia. 
The tow-boats, or barges, are towed 
through the canal by horses, and on tide 
water by steam-boats. The barges carr 


from 100 to 150 tons, and are drawn through 


the canal by two to four horses. Barges of 
over 200 tons have passed through the canal. 
The latter, however, are too large for con- 
venient management, and it is considered, 
by those navigating and managing the canal, 
that barges of 100 to 150 tons are best adapt- 
ed to its navigation. This size appears to 
move with ease, and are very conveniently 
governed by the common tiller. I.saw a 
loaded schooner of about 100 tons moving 
at a velocity of two miles to the hour, drawn 
by two.common horses. The horses work. 
ed moderately, and appeared to make no 
more than ordinary efiprt. The barges tow 
easier than the sail vessels of same bur- 
then. ' 
: A daily line of packet boats has recently 
been established. One of the packet boats 
is on the Burden plan: having two long cy- 
linders placed about 10 feet apart, on which 
the eabin is supported. I.saw this boat 
moving (by three horses) at the rate of about 
7 miles per hour. . The horses did not ap- 
pearto labor as much as they do on the 
t boats of the Erie and other small 
canals that I have seen when moving at the 
rate of 4 miles perhour. The swell created 
by this boat ‘was less than that made by 
ackets,on the Erie canal at four miles per 
hea The appearance was fine : the horses 
trotted along without any extra effort, and 
the boat glided elegantly through the water. 
The average ake of the béat, including all 
deten at locks, &c., is seven miles per 


hour, 

The length of the canal is 43 miles. The 
locks are 24 feet wide and 110 feet between 
gates. The depth of water is 7 feet, and its 
minimum width 70 feet. I observed, how- 
ever, that a great portion of it was from 80 
to 100 feet wide. © 

Experience om, this canal exhibits the 
great economy in transportation on large 
canals over small ones; and as the expense 
of construction is not as great in proportion 
for large canals as for small ones, it there- 
fore seems highly important, when a large 
trade ig to be accommodated, that the canal 
should have liberal dimensions. dn the 

t canal communications between the 
iitendis and Western states, suflicient at. 
tention {has not been paid to. making the 
navigation the most perfect and economical 
that was practicable. The length of those 
canals, and the great amount of propert 
that will ulsimeataly. seek a market throug 
them, will demonstrate their wom of suita- 
ble adaptation to the great growing 

projectors appear only to have viewed 


superiority of a common or small 





for short distances, and comparatively for 
moderate amount, would, doubtless, have 
been wise; byt when applied to lines hun- 
dreds of miiles inJength, where the transpor- 
‘tation was materially affected by the value 
of the crticle transported, and where the 
amount of trade is great, this policy does 
not meet the case. It should not, however, 
be forgotten, that those canals, already made, 
were planned in the infancy of trade, with 
limited knowledge in the science of canals; 
and it is, therefore, matter of pride, that in 
a country so recently reclaimed from a wil- 
derness, we have d so much. At the 
same time it would be unwise not to profit 
by experience in our future operations in 
constructing canals. - 

espectfully, your ob’t sv’t, 








Report of the Committee of the. Board of 
Directors of the Elizabethtown and Som- 
erville Railroad, N. J. 


The controversy heretofore’ existing .in 
regard to the advantages and disadvantages 
of canals and railways, for the transporta- 
tion of passengers, merchandise, and coun- 
try products, may be considered now settled 
by the experience we have already had in 
this country. On the route contemplated 
for this railway, canals and railways will be 
rendered mutually auxiliary, and the inter- 
ests of the great West and the Atlantic 
board! alike demand that both should exist. 
It is necessary for the full completion of the 
conmexion of the sea ports of the Atlantic 
with the great Western region, that the cer- 
tainty, the speed, and the advantages of a 
railway should be added to the facilities of 
the canals*now existing or in progress ; it 
is demanded by the enlightened spirit of the 
age, and the interests of the patriotic, indus- 
trious, and increasing population who are 
seated on the borders of its route. That 
route should be selected, not by sectional, 
local, or selfish considerations, but by liber- 
al and enlarged views, harmonizing the pub- 
lic and local interests, and combining the 
shortest practicable distances with the fa- 
cilities of transportation by motive powers. 
The climate itself fixes the superiority of a 
railroad on this route over a canal. For at 
least.one fourth of the year the canals are 
locked up by ice, and during that time a 
‘railroad would impart the bustle, activity, 
and wholesome action of business and trade 
through a region now paralized by frosts. 
The route proposed is from Elizabeth- 
town in New-Jersey to Somerville, thence 
to Clinton, thence to Philipsburgh opposite 
Easton, thence up the Delaware on the New- 
Jersey side to Belvidere, thence crossing the 
Delaware to the Water Gap, thence to Pitts- 
ton on the Susquehanna, and thence by 
such routes as will be deemed most advan. 
tageous to join the New-York and Erie 
Railroad. From Elizabethtown a convenient 
access to New-York will be opened by an 
extension of the railroad to the waters of 
the Sound, which the Company are author 
ized by their charter to do, or by the New. 
Jersey Railroad, which is naw in progress, 
from thence to Jersey City, opposite var 
York. The route from Elizabethtown to 
Somerville has been surveyed by a compe- 
tent engineer, who in his report states, 
“« That it-can be located on ground favorable 
for the construction of a railroad at a mode. 
rate cost. The curves are few and of a 
large radii, and the maximum inclination of 
the slope of the road need not exceed five 
feet per mile,” at any point. The distance 
will be about twenty-two miles, and this 





turnpike reads. This, when de- 
sign to aausnmpadate the transportation 
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road wd be connected by short branches 
| with Rahway and Bridgeton, or extended to 


teral roads! The legislature of New-Jersey 

ranted a chiarter for this railway on the 9th 
Rcheuais, 1831, and the Company has been 
organized forthe purpose-of making it. By 
the terms ofthe charter the road is free from 
taxes until the net income amounts to seven 
per centum per annum upon the amount of. 
its. cost, and then the Company are to pay 
to the State of New-Jersey annually the one 
half of one per centum on the said cost, in 
lieu of all taxes and imposts. The State 
has reserved the right of taking the road at 
the expiration of fifty years from its com- 
plet:on, on a valuation not to exceed the first 
cost of the road and its appendages ; the 
road to be completed and in use, from Eliza- 
peaows to Somerville, by the 4th of July, 
1838. . 

On the 8th February, 1833, the legislature 
of New-Jecsey, by a supplement, authorized 
the said Company to extend the said road 
from Somerville, on the most eligible route, 
to the village of Clinton, in the County of 
Hunterdon, and from thence to Belvidere, 
with the right to make a branch tu the Dela. 
ware, at any point between the mouth of 
the Musconetcong Creek and the Easton 
Delaware Bridge ; that extension to be com. 
pleted in ten years from the passage of the 
supplement. 

‘his route has been partially surveyed, 
and a réCognizance has been made of the 
residue by.a competent engineer. The route 
from Somerville to Clinton is of easy grade, 
not exceeding seven feet per mile, distant 
about twenty-one miles; from thence to 
Belvidere the location has not been fixed, 
but it is certain, that the distance from the 
Sound to Belvidere will not exceed seventy- 
three miles, nor the cost twelve thousand 
dollars per mile ; the grade will be an easy 
descending one for the greater proportion 
of the distance, in the valley of the Water 
Courses, and will be accommodated to the 
use of motive power throughout. 

This road will pass through a well set. 
tled portion of the Counties of Essex, Mid- 
dlesex, Somerset, Hunterdon, and Warren, 
in the State of New-Jersey, rich in agrieul- 
tural products, abounding in water power, 
limestone, and .iron and copper ore, and 
the mountains and hillsadjacent to the route, 
are known to be filled with mineral, trea- 
sures. ‘The country on and adjacent to the 
route is not only one of the most fertile in 
the State, but is remarkable for its pictur- 
esque beauty, and is inhabited by an indus- 
trious, enterprising, and increasing popula- 
tion. The route passes through or near the 
flourishing villages of Elizabethtown, West- 
field, Scotch Plains, Plainfield, Towtown, 
Quibbletown, Boundbrook, Middlebrook, 
Somerville, Pluckemii, New-Germantown, 
Mechaniesyille, Readingtown, Flemington, 
Whitehouse, Lebanon, Jacksonville, Clin- 
ton, Quakertown, Pittstown,, New-Hamp- 


ford furnace, Oxford meeting-house, Har- 
mony, and Belvidere, in New-Jersey, and 
Easton, in Pennsylvania. This route will 
necessarily draw to itself the whole of the 
trade of Easton and its viemity, and a great 
pore of the Counties of Lehigh and 
orthampton, in Pennsylvania, and of War- 
ren and Somerset, and a large part of Hun- 
terdon, Morris, Middlesex, and Essex, in 
the rich and productive valleys of the Rari- 
tan, the Musconetcong, and the Pequest. 
The.County of Warren has upwards of 
sixty stores, fifty grist mills, and forty-five 
saw mills, sixteen carding machines, seven 
farnacesifor casting iron, two cotton and 
and woollen factories, two fulling mills, four 











oil mills, five plaster mills, two hundred and 


ton, Asbury, Bloombury, Phillipsburg, Ox- 


New-Jersey: It will command the trade of | 
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thirty-five tan vats, one glass. factory, six 


distilleries of grain and twenty-five of cider, 
and has a population of upwards of twenty- 
five thousand souls. Jt abounds in lime 
stone and iron ore, and her mountains are 
rich in various valuable minerals. 1t con- 
tains about 140,000 acres of improved lands, 
and it is among the most fertile and produc- 
tive grain counties in New-Jersey, and it is 
supposed to produce annually upwards of 
one million bushels of grain, of various 
kinds, for market. 

The water power at Belvidere includes 
the whole of the river Pequest, and will af- 
ford fifty feet head and fall, and is. equal to 
seventeen hundred and seventy horse power, 
and if applied in the best manner for manu- 
facturing, would be sufficient to manufac- 
ture two hundred thousand barrels of flour 
per year. , 

Oxford furnace also possesses a valuable 
water power, which is applied to saw and 
grist mills and iron works. The produetof 
those works yearly is three,hundred tons of 
stove plates and five hundred tons of pig 
iron, and are rapidly increasing. The Mus- 
conetcong also supplies q@ very valuable 
water power at different points, ‘besides 
those furnished by its tributaries. 

The County of Northampton; in Pennsyl- 
vania, which bounds on the Delaware for a 
great distance, has 181 stores, fifty douring 
mills, which manufacture upward o 
337,500 barrels of flour and corn meal for 
market yearly ; there are al8o in‘it seven 
oil mills, ten tanneries, seven distilleries, 
three blast furnaces, five forges, two trip- 
hammer mills, and a variety of smaller iron 
works, one gun factory, numerous saw 
mills, bark and country grist mills, clover 
mills, and various manufactories of saddlery, 
hats, &c. &c. ‘The amount paid at Easton, 
for logs, by two individuals, this spring, ex- 
ceeded $40,000, and at least three millions 
of oak lumber is rafted down Broadhed’s 
Creek, and it is estimated that at least 
50,000 tons of lumber descend the Dela- 
ware annually. The amount of merchan- 
dise received at Easton, for that place and 
the adja¢ent country, annually exeeeds 
1,000, of dollars, and the exports in 
butter, lumber, castings, bar iron, slate, 
machinery, é&c. &c., are very considerable ; 
it also exports upwards of eighteen hundred 
tons of pork annually, besides a large 
amount in fat cattle, sheep, &e. There are 
three daily lines of stages from Easton to 
New-York, one by Morristown, and the 
other two by Somerville, and it is thejstart- 
ing point for numerous stages up the 
Lehigh and Delaware, and to the Susque- 
hanna. The exports of Northampton may 
be fairly estimated at fifty thousand tons, 
and her imports are also very considerable, 
amounting in plaster, salt, and fish alone, to 
six thousand tons, besides the various arti- 
cles of merchandise demanded for its con. 
sumption. 

The greater part of Hunterdon, from the 
Hopewell line North, will travel to New- 
York by this route, as* will also a great 
portion of the County of Bucks,jin Pennsyl- 
vania. 

From estimates made with great care, 
and drawn from accurate sourees, it may 
be safely assumed, that the first year that 
this road is completed to Belvidere, the 
tonnage that will pass to market upon it 
will exceed 125,000 tons, without caleula- 
ting the droves of eattle and live stock, 
lumber, coal, lime and lime stone, and the 
return hi. 

The lime stoné region terminates South 
at Clinton, and the country below that point 
must draw their supplies of that nece ! 
article for building and manure by this road, 





25,000 tons, and passengers both ways at 
sixty thousand perannum. The increase 
after the first year can be readily calculated 
by data furnished by other railways, alike 
favorably located for trade and travel. 

Such is the favorable location of this line 
of railread, andthe fertility, productive- 
ness, and increasing prosperity and popula- 
tion of the region through which it passes, 
that each Section from Elizabethtown to 
Belvidere, as completed and opened for use, 
will certainly pay an interest of at least 
seven per centum on the cost of that part of 
it brought into use, while the other portion 
is in progress. 

It is to be observed, that this route, from 
its location, and the facilities which it will 
afford for the purpose will in all probability 
be selected tu carry the mail for the ciffe- 
rent post offices on its line. 

The above calculations have been. made 
upon the idea that the railroad from Eliza- 
bethtown should terminate at Belvidere; 
but it is not so intended; it is meant to 
form a part of the continuous line of rail- 
road from the Atlantic board to Lake Erie, 
and to bear to market the immense trade 
that will pass on this route from the far 
West, and from the fertile valleys of the 
Susquehanna, the Chemung, the Genesee 
and the Allegany ; and the Southern tier of 
Counties of New-York, the anthracite of 
Luzerne, and the bituminous coal of Brad- 
ford and Tioga Counties. It will connect 
with the Susquehanna‘and Delaware Rail- 
road, at Belvidere, thence through the Dela. 
ware Water Gap, Stroudsburgh, the Valley 
of the Roaring Brook to the Lackawanna 
at Centerville, thence down the Lacka. 
wanna to Pittston, on the Susquehanna. A 
charter was granted by the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, by an act, 3d April, 1826, to 
a Company to make this road. Thig Com- 
pany has been incorporated and the route 
surveyed, and the road commenced, with 
a capital sufficient to accomplish the work. 

The dividends of this Company ‘are 
limited to twelve per cent. on the amount 
expended iu the completion and improve- 
ment of the same ; they may purchase and 
hold one thousand acres of coal land in the 
townships of Pittston and Providence, in 
the County of Luzerne. The railroad to 
be completed in ten years from the 25th 
January, 1831. The route of this road 
passes for nearly eighteen miles through a 
clearly defined coal region, and the last ten 
miles of it may be considered as one con- 
tinual coal bed. Besides, it will command 
the whole coal trade of the Lackawannock 
valley south of Carbondale. Offers have 
been made.to the Company by several per- 
sons of known ability to furnish coal, and 
place it in the Company’s cars, on the rail- 
road, at fifty cents per ton, and it is not 
doubted that contracts for any quantity ean 
be made for 374 cents per ton. 

The cost of this road from Pittston to 
Belvidere, seventy-four miles, is estimated 
by Ephraim Beach at $624,720 60, and. the 
route admits of the advantageous use of 
locomotive engines, except in ascending 
from the Lackawanna valley, where sta- 
tionary power would be required to-over- 
come about 600 feet; the water of the 
Roaring Brook will be used for the moving 

ower. At the summit a continued line of 
level is kept for sixteen miles, and the line 
is favorable in regard to curves.. Captain 
Beach says in his report, “The scheme is 
not only practicable, but the object may be 
effected without encountering any extraor- 
dinary difficulties, and at a comparatively 
reasonable expense.” 
| The°coal in this region gecurs not in 











and “the whole is completely underlaid by 


coal beds,” and the quantity is inexbs u 
ble and defies monopoly. Unlike most 


mining districts, this section of the country 
abounds in Haram products, and the 
soil in the Lackawannock valley i haensta 
fertile, and the beautiful valley of Wyoming, ° 
and all the main river lands, are celebrated 
for their richness and fertility. ; 


At Pittston a choice is presented, to unite 
with the proposed route of the New-York 
and Erie Railroad at Binghamton, by the 
Leggett’s Gap Railroad, or at Shepherd’s 
Corner, near Tioga Paint, by the Susque. 
hanna Railroad, for both of which liberal 
charters have been granted by the legis. 
lature of Pennsylvania. The latter is the 
nearest route, and of very easy. locomotive 
grade, not being at any point over two and 
a half feet per mile, [see Randle and Bennet’s 
report to the Pennsylvania legislature,] ¢ 
with very favorable curvatures, and can 
made at a distance of seventy-five miles at, 
avery moderate expense, lesg than eight 
thousand dollars per mile. eA 

It will be thus evident that this route will 
be extended by the New-York and Erie 


Railroad te Portland, on Lake Erie, at a - 


distance of 216 miles from the intersection 
with the York and Erie to Portland, and at 
an aggregate distance by these lines. of 
438 miles from the city of New.York, to 
Portland on Lake Erie, and being 70 miles 
nearer than by ‘any other practicable: rente. 
If the route of the Susquehanna Railroad 
should be adopted from Pittston to the 
New-York line, it will pags within nine 
miles of the bituminous coal regions of the 
Counties of Bradford and Tioga, and the 
course of the Lycoming, which runs into 
the Western branch of the Susquehanna 
and the Towanda, which empties into the 
North branch, and interlock at their sammit, 
afford a’very favorable route for a railroad 
to open a communieation with the Elmira’ 
and Williamsport Railroad, which will soon 
be in pragress, and will pass on its route 
the best bituminous coal beds in that 
country. By this route, and this only, can 
New-York hope to compete suc 
with other markets for the direct. trade of 
nearly 6,000,000 of acres of the most fertile 
part of her Southern boundaries. By this 
route, and this only, can the nearest prac- 
ticable route for an easy locomotive 
be extended in presre’ A a direct line from 
New-York to Lake Erie, accommodating 
the valleys of the Northern and Western 
branches of the Susquehanna... By this 
route, and this only, can the anthracite and 
bituminous coal be found in sufficient 
abundance on or in the vicinity of a rail- 
road route, and meet an advantageous ‘or 
remuneratin ice, W er transp: j 
the dineton of tha ae the eee 
the démand each way will contin: in. 
crease with the increasing prosperity of the 
different sections ; and it must not 1s for- 
gotten, that the bituminous coal of the 
Jounties of Bradford and Tioga, and the 
anthracite of the. Southern valley of the’ 
Lacka‘vannock can reach New-York and 
the Northern and Eastern portions of New. 
Jersey, which abound in jiron ore, one 
hundred miles-nearer by this romte than. 
by any other practicable route. is route 
too will be open at all seasons of the year, | 
Tt would be useless to attempt to te 
the value of the descending trade of the 
Susquehannah. It is inereasing every year, 
in aratio more than to th 
increase of the facili 


> 
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estimate which ig supposed to be 
below the agryeh amount it is acal 








at least 200,000 tons of bread stuffs, and 
other agricultural products and lumber, 
descend the Susquehannah from within 
twenty miles of the New-York line an- 
nually. The Counties of Luzerne and Ly- 
coming each consume one million of mer- 
clandise, and the conenmpere of Susque- 
hannah, Bradford, Tioga, Wayne, and Pike 


counties, may be averaged at half a million } 


each. The region through which this con- 
tinuous line of railroads, from New-York 
to Tioga Point, will pass, abounds in 
forests heavily timbered with white and 
yellow pine, hemlock, curled and birdseye 
maple, cherry, poplar, é&c., &c. Much of 
the land is rich and fertile, and is fast be- 
ing brought‘under culture. The country 
abounds with fine water power and all the 
materials for mining operations. If in ad- 
dition you impart to it the facilities of a 
railroad, connecting the Lakes with the 
Atlantic, the water power so abundant and 
so powerful on this route will be imme- 
diately called into action for manufacturing 
purposes of every kind. 

It is a fact which cannot escape the most 
inattentive, that the trade of the Northern 
branch of the Susquehannah, and its va- 
rious tributaries, will, by this route and the 
Delaware section of the Pennsylvania Ca- 
nal, or the Delaware and. Raritan Canal, 
reach Philadelphia by a shorter distance 
than by any other connected line of arti- 
ficial communication executed or in con. 
templation ; and that the descending and 
ascending trade of the great West, to and 
from the cities of Philadelphia and New- 
York will be necessarily attracted by this 
route, which will be connected with ‘the 
Camden and Amboy” and “the New. 
Jersey” railroads. In distance, in ease of 

e and curvature, adaptation to motive 
wer, and profit, this route affords more 
inducements for the investment of capital 
than any other railroad now in progress : 
and while its — must increase with the 
ity of the country, its location is 
protected by the eeaenge af the Delaware 
ater Gap from all competition, thus en- 
joying @ natural monopoly and all its ad- 
vantages, without its odium. 
| Garzer D. Waxt, 
tes: Isaac Sournarp, 
\. | Joun W: Bray, 


Committee of the 
Board. 
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On the Obstruction of Cast Iron Water 
Pipes, by the formation of Nodules of 
Oxide of Iron. within them. By M. 
PavEn. 


for the Journal of the Franklin Institute, 
by Jos. Wharton, at the request of the Committee 
on Publications.) 


A singular effect’ has been lately ob- 
served to take place by use in cast iron 
water pipes, in certain cities. The. pas- 
sage of the water becomes gradually ob. 
structed, by the formation ot nodules of 
impure oxide of iron, of a light brown or 
greenish color, which adhere to the inter. 
nal surfaces of the pipes. ¢ 

This subject being one of the greatest im. 

ce in connection with the health of 
cities, and the agriculture of various dis. 
tricts, required an elaborate investigation, 
which I undertook, and of the results of 
which the following is a succinct ac- 
count. ce 

All soluble substances that give an al- 
kaline reaction to water, such as potassa, 
soda, ammonia, and lime, the carbonates 
of of soda, and of ammonia, the 





“circumstances, the iron has been com. 
pletely preserved from oxidation in water 
containing 0.023 of a saturated solution 
of carbonate of soda. 











of sods, and the sub-acotate of lead, I 


are capable of preven 
iron. 

The relative proportions of these sub. 
stances, and of the water, required to pro- 
duce the effect, varies with the alkaline 
agent employed, and is also affected by 
the presence of certain foreign salts ; the 
alkaline agents being the same, the nature 
and quantity of these salts determine the 
proportions, 

When the quantity of alkaline matter 
is insufficient, oxidation ensues ; but it is 
remarkable that all the points of the sur- 
face are not, in this case, equally oxidized, 
so that the nodular form of the concre- 
tions must be assumed from the beginning. 
The preserving force is overcome only 
in places where the continuity of the sur- 
face has been interrupted, even although 
it be by an almost imperceptible division. 
Thus, for instance, the lines on fibrous 
iron, and the points where the parts of 
the iron are separated by foreign bodies, 
are oftentimes pointed out by traces of 
greenish oxide, which gradually fill up, 
while the rest of the surface preserves, 
for a long time, its metallic aspect; and 
hence the advantage of ati iron as me- 
chanically pure as possible. The points 
of contact between a connecting pipe, and 
the sides of a main, or between two pipes, 
are likewise sufficient to determine the 
effect. 


The following are a few experiments 
upon these points. 

A cylinder of polished iron, immersed 
in a saturated solution of pure potassa, 
diluted with 1000 times its volume of 
water, (the temperature being 59° Fahr.) 
was preserved untarnished for a long 
time; but as the carbonic acid of the air 
gradually weakened the intensity of the 
alkaline action, signs of oxidation began 
to exhibit themselves at various points, 
and became more and more apparent, 
while the greater part of the surface 
preserved its lustre after the lapse of a 
year. 


Conical concretions of oxide were gra- 
dually formed on the surface of an iron 
cylinder, when the latter was immersed 
in water containing 0.02 parts of its vol- 
ume of a saturated solution of carbonate 
of soda. The color of these concretions 
was a greenish brown, which acquired a 
yellowish cast at their summits, while the 
base in contact with the metal retained its 
original greenish brown color. ‘The li- 
quid was not protected from the air. 


The same saturated solution being 
used, but diluted with fifty-nine parts of 
water, and kept for a year, in an open 
tube, in contact with polished cylinders 
of iron, greenish concretions were first 
formed, which slowly passed round the 
cylinders, and gradually assumed a beau- 
tiful yellow tint, whilst the rest of the sur- 
face, even of that part which, by the 
evaporation of the liquid, was-uncovered, 
preserved its metallic state. In the same 


ting the oxidation of 











In a saturated solution of chloride of 








sodium,* protected from the air, there ap. 
peared, on the surface, and, it is to be 
particularly observed, on the points of con. 
tact between several bars of iron, only 
some protuberances of greenish oxide, 
he remainder of the surface preserving 
its metallic lustre after the lapse. of a 
year. In a similar experiment made in 
contact with the air, the oxidation con. 
tinued, and assumed the color of rust, be. 
ginning with the parts nearest the surface 
of the liquid. 

A solution saturated with marine salt, 
and carbonate of soda, preserved iron en. 
tirely from oxidation, for the same space 
of time, notwithstanding the presence’ of 
atmospheric air, and a crystallization of 
a part’of each of the two salts. 

The same solution, diluted with nine 
volumes of water, afforded concretions of 
oxide. ' 

In endeavoring to obtain, in accordance 
with the above experiment, the exact pro- 
portions of water, of chloride of sodium, 
and of carbonate of soda, the most favora- 
ble to the formation of local concretions 
of oxide, I found that a saturated solution 
of the two last, (the solution being made 
at the temperature of 59° Fahr.) diluted 
with seyenty-five times its volume of 
water of the Seine, (see note 3,) and fil- 
tered, produced, in less than a minute, en 
oxidation both on wrought and cast iron. 
The effect was first shown by the appear- 
ance of points of a pale green; in tn 
minutes’ time, the lines were well de- 
fined. 

When, in compliance with a suggestion 
of M. Becquerel, the power of electric 
conductibility was increased, by bringing, 
by means of a wire, a fragment of well 
calcined charcoal into contact with a po- 
lished: bar .of wrought or cast iron—the 
other circumstances being the same as in 
the preceding experiment—the greenish 
protuberances were developed still more 
rapidly, and in much greater number. 

In weak alkaline solutions of the same 
substances, freed from atmospheric air, 
oxidation does not eusue. 

In those containing atmospheric air, 
oxidation is arrested when the access of 
the exterior air is prevented. 

When the air of the atmosphere has 
free access, the concretions nearest the 
surface pass into a higher state of oxida- 
tion, while the greenish oxidation con- 
tinues, at other parts of the surface, on 
the points at which it began.t 

The figure of the concretions is some- 
times irregularly rounded, sometimes 
conical, and, at times, variously ramified 
into winding bands. 





* 1) In making a saturated solution of chloride of 
um, in water ‘of the Seine, the liquid suffered a 
contraction equal to 0.03 of its volume, and disengaged 
0.015 ef the same volume, of contained in the 
water, The temperature was 59 Fahr., and the pres- 
sure 30 inches. . 

t (2) The chloride of sodium, when t by it- 
self, in small}proportions, in water, Qaerainen, on the 
surface of polished iron, local oxidations, which re- 
a ange colored the longer, and preserve the re- 

inder of the surface the bettes, ingly as the 
iron is farther removed from the surface of the liquid 


in contact with the air; but these oxidations do not 


assume the nodular form, 


t (3) In all the preceding experiments, made with a 
view to their practical application, the water ured 
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Bars of wrought and cast iron, polish- 
ed, which have been, for the last four 
days, immersed in water, that had pre- 
viously stood in contact with a portion of 
white marble, in the form of a well wash. 
ed powder, already exhibit, near the sur- 
face of the liquid, points of a greenish 
oxidation, and rust in a floculent state. 





The ‘following conclusions may be | 


drawn from the preceding facts, and 
others not mentioned. - 


1, That all solutions, having a slight 
alkaline reaction, may, while the general 
surface is preserved, occasion the forma- 
tion of local concretions of oxide, at cer- 
tain points of the surface of iron im- 
mersed in them. * 

That the general character and rapidi- 
ty of this process varies with the pre- 
sence, and according to the proportions, 
of atmospheric air, and different salts, 
that may be brought into action, and is 
further determined by the presence of 
breaks in the continuity of the surface of 
the metal immersed, whether these inter- 
ruptions exist in a single piece, or at the 
lines of separation between different 
pieces of iron, or even between the latter 
and other substances. 

3. That acid solutions determine a uni- 
form, and less bulky, oxidation; on cop- 
per, both acid and alkaline solutions de- 
termine a general oxidation. 

Local concretions must then be ex- 
pected to ensue’ in wrought or cast iron 
pipes, when exposed to a current of water 
slightly saline, and having a feeble alka- 
line reaction. In such case, it will be 
necessary either to abandon the use of 
this metal, or at least to contrive conve- 
nient places of access to the pipes, at 
short distances from each other. » In this 
case, owing to the minute state of division 
of the particles, and the granular forma- 
tion of the concretions, the obstruction 
may be removed by the application of a 
gentle friction, or by the assistance of a 
diluted acid, too weak to injure materially 
the metzllic parts. 

; Note by the Translator. 

The general properties developed in 
this paper, as belonging to ail alkaline 
solutions, are considered by the author to 
present a new scries of electro-chemical 
actions to the attention of the scientific 
chemist. 





{From the Journal of the Franklin Institute.) 
Remarks in relation to some new Concre- 
tions, produced artificially on Iron. By 
M. Payven. 
In a recent paper, the results of which 


was taken from the river Seine, and filtered after its 
mixture with the alkaline solution, andthe subsidence 
of the precipitate, (which fell in consequence.) The 
temperature bona the experiments varied frony 59 to 
62.6, and from 68 to 69.8, Fahrenheit. Several of 
these experiments, repeated with the use of: distilled 
water, gave the same results, when the proportions of 
the alkaline substance, of the atmospheric air, &c 
were the same. 

* (4) Wrought and cast iron, half immersed in a 
weak ammoniacal solution, were preserved, by the 
vapor of the par, egw mingling with the air above the 
liquid, during all the variations of temperature through 
out the year. The solution contained 0.1 of ammonia. 
All the above mentioned concretions are composed of 
A mixture of h protoxide and peroxide of iron ; 


the proportion of the latter slowly increases, < ° —._ 4 
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have been verified by M M. Becquerel 
and Dumas, I made known a method of 
forming the protoxide and peroxide of 
iron, in the shape of nodular concretions, 
on certain points of the surface of iron,* 
while the remainder of the surface pre- 
serves unchanged its metallic state. 

An investigation, having its origin in 
the electro-chemical theory, and the pro- 
perties of alkaline solutions, has led me 
to the discovery of another kind of local 
concretions, produced by a series of still 
more complicated reactions. 

A polished cylinder of soft iron was 
kept immersed, for a year, in a close ves- 
sel, in a solution of sub-acctate of lead, 
and consequently exposed to the influence 
of an alkaline reaction ; for a short period, 
no signs of oxidation were observable, 
but it afterwards became studded with a 
number of spongy, greyish excrescences, 
which presented themselves on a line 
parallel to the axis, (see preceding paper.} 
The remainder of the surface of the iren 
preserved, unaltered, its original appear. 
ance. . 

The concretions were made up of small 
particles, aggregated in the form of a 
metallic sponge, that presented the ap- 
pearance and ductility of lead. 

A slight friction was sufficient to unite 
the particles when separated, and to.give 
the mass the brilliancy of that metal. 

When flattened together under a slight 
pressure, and heated in a tube out of con- 
tact with the air, they melted, and” har- 
dened, on cooling, into a dross, that pos. 
sessed all the properties of lead. : 

The liquid itself remained limpid and 
colorless throughout the year; after- 
wards, when exposed to the air, it quickly 
assumed a yellowish brown color, which 
gradually deepened ; it still possessed a 
feebly alkaline character. 

A portion of the liquid being treated 
with sulphuric acid, acetic acid was de- 
veloped. Another portion, by the action 
of a soluble sulphate, gave a precipitate 
of sulphate of lead, and the supernatant 
solution had all the properties of the salts 
of iron. 

The tube in which the solution, and the 
immersed iron, were enclosed, centained, 
then, evidently, the following substances, 
present, at the same time, together. 

1, sub-acetate of lead ; 2, metallic iron ; 
3, lead, in the form of a concretion 34, 
acetate of iron, partly acetate of the per- 
oxide. ; 

It appears*to me to follow, from the 
preceding facts, that, at the points where, 
by the presence of foreign bodies, and in- 
terruptions in the continuity of the sur- 
face, the elements of a pile are constitu. 
ted, the iron is oxidized at the expense of 
the oxide of lead, the latter metal being 

reyived, and aggregating in concretions, 
at the. same points, while the oxide of 
iron, united to its equivalent of acetic 
acid, diffuses itself in the liquid. 

By the continuance of the same series 
of reactions, the volume of the conere- 
tions is augmented, while, by the alkaline 








* The i rig the one referred to by the 
. ad earning ; 4 ony! 
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reaction of the undecomp b-acetate 
of lead, the rest of the surface of the iron 
is. preserved from oxidation,.and is thus 
enabled to maintain its metallic lustre. 


By our advertising columns it will be seen that 
the magnificent undertaking, the New Orleans and 
Nashville Railroad, is to be commenced immediate- 
ly, the first fifty miles being advertised for con- 
tract. 

The length of the road is 565 3-4 miles, esti- 
mated to cost $10,063,946, including the maclrine- 
ry, depots, water stations, &c. 

‘This estimate is predicated upon a graduation 
not exceeding ten feet rise per mile towards New 
Orleans; or twenty feet from it. There will be no 
curvature less than five thousand feet radius. The 
rails will weigh not less than forty-five lbs.'per yard. 

We learn that its projectors have determined to 
make it one of the most perfect works that the 
present state of science and art willadmit. When 
completed, the time between Nashville and New 
Orleans will not exceed thirty-six hours. 

This, by facilitating the mails and transit of 
passengers, will render it, in a commercial point of 
view, the most important improvement ever pro- 
jected, and *in case of invasion, the South ma 
have a more prompt resource in the western mili- 
tia,—as cantonments in the vicinity of Nashville, 
where the abundance of provision and 
climate are equel to any in the world, can be made 
for the rendezvous of the Western Army, and when 
required, transferred to the coast at a single day’s 
notice. 

Mr. Ranney, the Chief Engineer, is now on his 
way to Europe, with a view to make contracts for 
the delivery of iron, and the examination of the 
machinery and roads now in use or progress there. 

Should the Virginians determine to connect their 
contemplated James River improvement with: this 
work, we may expect tor travel from Washington 
to New Orleans in four days, with an ease and 
comfort never beforé contemplated.—[Globe.] 

Mr. Hoffman, the President of the Company, 
and Mr. Woodruff, one of the directors, and agent 
of the road, are also in Baltimore, whither they have 
come for the purpose of examining our railroads, 
and the machinery connected with them.” | 








Accipent.—As the locomotive on the Paterson 
Railroad, with a train, composed of transportation 
and passenger cars, was approaching the,depoet at 
Paterson, on Monday evening, an,axle of the lead- 
ing transportation car gave way, which overturned 
that and the next car, and threw the third off the 
track. The locomotive and passenger cars remain- 
ed upon the track uninjured, though the passengers 
felt a shock. by the concussion. Mr. Speer, the 
conductor of transportation, a very industriousand 
sober man, was seated on the car at the break, and 
unfortunately was crushed to death under the load. 
No other person was injured.—[Gazette.] 





G. S. Newron, Ese.—We regret to announce 
the death of this distinguished artist, which took 
place at Chelsea on the 5th of August. He.was 
in the fortieth year of his age. The London Ga- 
zette, in noticing his decease, says that “ his fal- 
ents as an artist are too well Known to the public 
to render it necessary for us now to expatiate on 
them. In the representation of beauty, m proprie- 
ty of character, in delicacy and force of expression, 
in skill m composition, in vigor of effect, in rich- 
ness ef coloring, and in paihter-like execition, he 
has left few, if any, superiors. 

Deaty or Mr. Sapuer.—The decease of this 
gentleman is also announced in the London papers. 
He died sin Ireland, about the 29th of July. He 
distinguished himself within Bw: ,* t oy = 

ears by his parliamentary efforts, I 
Wiltings: on gulitical economy. His principal work» 
was an elaborate treatise on “ The Law of - 
lation,” in two volumes octavo, which was mad 
the subject of one of the strongest, and bit- 
terest articles that ever’appeared in the 
Review. . 

Extract of a letter, dated Near Darien, Sept. 1 
—I haye nothing worth commutiieatiag, save the 
prospects of the Rice Crop. I commenced cutting 
on the [9th ult. and have about one third of my crop 
in the barn yard, and it is in most beautiful order, 
never having had a er ofrain upon it. I 








endeavor to have the first Rice in market this f 
and have no doubt it will sell well —(Charlestga 
Gourier.] 1 














{From the London Mechanics’ Magazine. ] 
“ HYDRAULIC BLAST WHEEL. 

In foundries, smithies, and other manu- 
factories, large. quantities. of atmospheric 
air in rapid motion are-in constant demand, 
and a large proportion of the motive power 


is spent in the supply. The ‘pressure of 


fluids being equal in all directions, the ag- 
gate amount of force employed in trans- 
mitting air by means of bellows, air cylin- 
ders with pistons, &c. is very considerable, 
there being the same pressure on every 
square inch of the blowing apparatus as 
on the like space of the orifice through 
which the air is transmitted. * 
‘The accompanying drawings represent a 
blast wheel lately invented by me, of which 
the following is a description. I have had 
a model of it made, and it fully vérifies the 
correctness of my calculations ; and in this 
ease the effects must be the same in propor- 


ion on a large scale.” 
Bri. 1, A is a hollow cylinder (the Jength 
. of twice ae Seren) which is made to re- 
vol¥e on ‘the pivots O by means of a rope 
. Orbelt acting on the pulley B, or by any 
. mechanical power. C is a stationary 
. tough D. @, fixed to the side of the oval 
' D. The trough is nearly full of 
Ma ng oid a centre of 
r A, and of the small cylinder 
thin ‘i pape Gtibed. Within th 
‘lind ” wound round a 
ander of about 3th of the dindheta of the 









external one. The size of the_ internal 
cylinder need not be increased in proportion 
to that of the external. . The leaf is soldered 
to" both cylinders, and so rendered air- 
tight; it may be made of the slightest 
‘material. 

Fig. 2, The water is here seen oceupying 
the lower half of the cylinder and trough, 
the top being always filled with air. On 
the wheel’s making one revolution, the 
water in E is conveyed into F; that which 
was before in F escapes at G, and flows 
round the side and bottom of the trough, 
outside the cylinder, to re-enter the latter at 
H. The air in I (which is continually 
supplied by atmospheric pressure of 15 Ibs. 
to the square inch) is conveyed to K, and 
80 in proportion for less than a revolution ; 
and the air which was before in K is forced 
through the pipe at ©, to which branch 
pipes may be attached. A continuous blast 
of air is thus produced, and may be con- 
veyed to any part of a building. The 
pressure of the water being equal on all 
sides, and ag it is set in motion by the in- 
clined plane of the screw, but little power 
is required to keep the wheel going, for the 
particles of fluids move easily antongst 
themselves. The trough should be of an 
oval form. In order that no air may escape 
between the tube and the cylinder, a sma 
strap of leather is fastened to the tube 
(which is fixed) to lap over. the cylinder at 
P, fig. 1, and is kept down by.a small 
eight, hung at the corner of each side, 
thus, 


No air, once enclosed or detached from the 
atmosphere by the end H of the spiral leaf 
being inimersed «in the water, can possibly 
escape but through the nose or tube. 

Fig. 3. Transverse sections of both ends 
of tube ; and outline, as seen from its under 
side. 

The wheel. may be made.of any size re- 

. To ascertain the quantity of air 








the whole contents of the cylinders which 
we will suppose to be 14 feet in diameter, 
by first finding the area of the base by 
multiplying the square of the diameter by 
‘7854 ; then multiply the area by the length 
of 28 feet, thus, 14x 14=196 x *7854=154 
nearly, X28=4312, contents of cylinder. 
But as it takes two revolutions to empty the 
cylinder, 4312+2=2156 feet of air and 
water discharged . at euch revolution, 
2156-21078 feet of air less 78 feet for 
internal cylinder, é&c.=1000 cubic feet of 
air discharged at every revolution. If the 
motive power, or the velocity, cannot be 
easily régulated, a sliding-valve may be 
made in the side of the tube C. 
: Aurrep T’. J. Martin. 

Helston, Cornwall, June 6, 1835. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, a prac. 
tical difficulty has been suggested to me, 
viz. that. the pressure of air for smelting 
should be 2,3, and even 4 lbs. to the square 
inch, equal to the pressure of a column of 
water about 7 feet high. Ido not see how 
this desideratum, can be obtained by the 
foregoing plan ; but still the invention may 
prove useful where large supplies. of air 
are required without any considerable 
pressure. . 


Abstract of the Specification of a Patent 
for a Mode-or Machine for making 
Wrought ails, , Tacks, or Spikes. 
Granied to Wm. C. Grimes, York, York 

county, Penn., Dec. 17th, 1834. 

To make wrought nails by machinery 
is an object that has been sought by nu- 
merous individuals ; hence it may be use- 
ful, in order to point out more clearly 
the novelty.in the present plan, to refer 
to the general principles upon which 
preceding machines, or processes for that 
purpose, have been founded, 

One of the first, and it is believed, an 
almost.universal principle, that has been 
observed in. previous attempts to make 
wrought nails,.has been to make them 
from rods that were rolled or slit to the 
size of the larger part of the body of the 
nail. To taper, or to give to the nail its 
requisite form, from such rods, various 
modes have been essayed ; swaging, forg- 
ing, and rolling, have*been tried, but the 
latter by far the most generally. Modi- 
fications.of these principles, to effect the 
object proposed,‘have been too numerous 
to be here detailed. But whatever has 
been the modification, of the machine, it 





) has genera!ly embraced or been construct- 


ed to operate upon only one of these 
principles. The novelty.of the present 
machine consists-in its being constructed 
so as to combine several of these princi- 
ples at the same time, viz. cutting, swag- 
ing, or pressing, and forging, or percus- 
sion, and to make the novelty more appa- 
rent, the nails, &c. are not to be made 
from rods of the size of the body of the 
nail, but from broad plates, and these at a 
red heat. These plates are to be pre- 
pared by rollitg, after the manner of 
plates for cut nails, but with this differ- 
ence—they must be of perfectly sound 
iron, and.two or three times as broad as 
the length\of the intended nail, but of 
about the same thickuess.* These plates 
are to be cut off transversély into pieces, 
abotitt’two-thirds the length of two nails. 
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Tischarged at each revolution: First, find 


Fram the sides of these pieces, or plates, 
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ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL 





the nails are to be formed and cut, the 
Jength of the nail running with the grain 
of the iron, or parallel with the length of 


the original plate. ‘These plates are 
held, turned over, and the nails cut from 
the sides or ends of them, in the same 
manner as is practised in making cut nails, 
but with this difference—in making cut 
nails, the plate is either cold, or at what 
is called a black heat, whilst in. my pfo- 
cess the plates are to be at a high redJ 
heat In makifig cut nails, they are cut 
off with a regular taper from end to end; 
in this process they are tapered not more 
than half their length. In making cut 
nails, the width of the plate is the length 
of the nail; in this process. the plate is 
cut into lengths transversely, which 
length forms two nails, by their points 
overlapping each other. In making cut 
nails, the.first action upon the nail is to 
sever it from the plate; in this process 
the nail is néarly formed before it is se- 
vered from the plate. 

As the plates are cut at a high red 
heat, they would soon destroy the temper 
of the steel cutters. or dies, if continually 
applied, as in making cut nails ; therefore, 
to prevent such injury, I cut a few nails 
in rapid succession, and then allow a short 
intermission, when the plate is withdrawn, 
and a jet of water is applied for an in- 
stant to the dies, which continue in mo- 
tion, the plate and the jet of water being 
applied alternately to the dies. 

Two or more of these plates should be 
in the fire at atime, as only a part of 
one plate can be cut or formed into nails 
without re-heating. The plates may-be 
changed in the furnace during the time 
that the jet of water is let on to the dies. 

The water in the pipe that conducts it 
to the dies should be under considerable 
head, or pressure, and the starting and 
stopping the jet may be done in various 
ways ; the valves or cocks may be opened 
at regular intervals by the machinery, or 
a treadle may be applied for that purpose. | 

When the nail is to be formed and cut 
from the plate, such a portion of the lat- 
ter as shall be necessary is placed be. 
tween the jaws or dies, constructed for the 
purpose, and which are parallel with the 
end or edge of the plate, for about half 
or two-thirds of the Jength of the nail. 
The reniainder of the dies are turned off 
at a slight angle, running out to the edge 
of the plate, thus forming the taper or 
point of thé nail ; the plate is then turned 
over, and its opposite side brought into | 
the same position between the jaws, and 
another nail is cut, the point of which 
commences at the Same point in the plate 
that the taper began in the preceding nail. 

A heavy hammer for striking a head 
upon the nail is placed in front of the end 
of the jaws; this haramer is fixed upon | 
the end of an upright rod, or helve, the | 
lower end of which is fixed to a horizon- 
tal-shaft, furnished with round tenons, or 
gudgeons, that work ‘in suitable boxes on 
each side of the frame of the machine, 

From the side of this shaft, an arm pro. 
jects, being inclined downwards; this 
arm may be about one-third of the length 
of the said helve. A beam or devef, 





nearly in a horizontal position, with one 
end beneath the fly-wheel, and the other 
above the said short arm, to whieh ‘it is 
jointed by a link. A cam oni the periphe- 
ty of the fly-wheel acts upon the end of 
this lever, or beam, the latter being gra- 
dually borne down by it, while the oppo- 
site end of the beam rises, and by its 
aforesaid connection with the hammer, 
the latter is thrown back to a proper dis- 
tance ; the said cam ‘then terminates ab. 
ruptly, and by 4 strong spring the ham. 
mer is brought forcibly upon the iron 
which is to form the head of the nail. 

I intend sometimes to form the head 
upon the nail by pressure, instead of per- 
cussion. 

Any competent power may be em. 
ployed to impel the machine. 

Machines greatly differing in form, and 
in the particular arrangeméit of the re- 
spective parts, may be constructed upon 
the preceding principle to produce simi- 
lar results, or effect the same end by si- 
milar means. f therefore do not intend 
to limit myself to the particular arrange. 
ment herein specified, but to change such 
form and arrangemeut as I may, think 
proper, while the principle remains un- 
changed. 

What I claim as new, and as my ih- 
vention, aad for which I ask letters pa- 
tent, is, Ist. The making or fofming 
wrought nails, tacks, or spikes, from or 
upon the edges or sides of metallic 
plates, by pressure and cutting, after the 
manner, or upen the principle, herein 
specified. 

2d. The manner of severing the plate 
from the nail, so that a part of the latter 
is left standing out beyond the end of the 
jaws as herein before described. 

3d. The side jaw by which the plate is 
gauged, and the nail compressed, and re- 
moved from the jaws. 

4th. I also claim the general construc- 
tion and combination of the respective 
parts of the above described machine, 
by whieh general combinatiof it derives 
that character by which any competent 
machinist will readily distinguish it from 
any Of the various nail machines hereto- 
fore -in use. 

But I do not claim as my inverition the 
fly-wheel, cams, levers, or any other 
part of the mathine, taken separately 
and individually; but, as aforesaid, the 
combination of these parts upon the prin- 
ciple herein fully set forth, Nor do I 
claim the forming of nailsyfrom nail 
plates, by cutting them with the grain, 
that having been already done; but in 
this particular | confine myself to the 
peetliar manner in which the cutting. is 
effected. Wirtam C. Grimes. 





{From the London Mechanics’ Magazine.] 

Evi. Errects or tHe Division or Lapog. 
—tin attempting to prove that the ulbuls 
subdivision oflabor an evil tendency, I 
am aware that I shall meet with few who 
will admit the evil to be so extensive as I 
shall endeavor to point out ;,and it is very 
probable I shall be written down by 
or the 





able. corres: ents of 
Mechiinics’ Magazine. - But as the follow. 


whose fulcrum is near its centre, lies 


among the working classe 
‘T have resolved to publish them anonym 
ly, in the hope that they will teeth eye 


| thread of the subject; 













aad experience 





of some who may be . by ther 
and should they be the means of convincing 
even one, I shall consider myself happy in 


| having brought the subject into, notice. I 


have myself served an apprenticeship to a 
mechanical profession, and had 
opportunities of observing the causes that 
tend to bring abuut the moral degradation 
of some of the working classes, 

That the division of labor produces. a 
cheaper article, and is a. great source of 
national wealth, I readily admit. I believe 
were it not for this very cause, Britain 
would ere this have lost her political status 
among the nations. Groaning undera load 
of taxation, which no other nation om earth 
éould have borne, we have been driveninto 
an artificial state of society, and the divi- 
sion of labor with all its attendant evils is 
one of the results. This is illustrated by 
the fact that we export machinery to.coun- 
tries where workers are obtained, at half 
the price: and yet these countries ate 
unsuccessful competitors in the same 
market with the poor tax-eaten British. 
Our national yanity whispers that this is 
owing to our superior genius; but I con- 
tend that it is our artificial mind-degrading 
system of dividing labor, which by making 
individuals do only one part of a thing, 
with mechanical, or rather slight-of-hand, 
rapidity, errubles us to produce a whole as 
cheap as our foreign brethrey. 


But the effeets of this system upon so- 
ciety is truly deplorable. » A poor boy, with 
very little education, is bound.an a tice 
for five or seven years, to do one particular 
act; he commences cheerfully, and in afew 
weeks can manage it completely ; the only 
difference between him and a — man 
being that he takes twice the time. He is 
now doomed through life’ to be a mere 
machine ; all the delight he felt in learnin 
his trade is over; he has no more menta 
work to perform, and he goes on from day 
to day with his monotonous task without 
excitement of any kind, save the temporary 
one of the gin-shop: there, amongst the 
rudest ribaldry and mirth, he is exhilarated 
and comparatively happy. Next day he 
returns to his labor in the most melancholy 
and. discontented mood, and hastens on 
with his work to procure the means for “” 
hair of the dog that bit him.” In short, as 
his préfession does not exercise his intellect 
at all, he cannot fail to itidulge in What he 
thinks his only pleasure. Let us rh Co 
this to be continued until he réaches fhan’s 
years, when the effect will be seen in an in- 
tellect, blunted, and quite useless from in- 
action. For we know well; that the think- 
ing, like the physical, part of the man, is 
either perfectly of imperfectly deve — 
by proper or improper exercise. This 
man’s brain is whexertised, nay, it is 
diseased; he has acquired a sensual and 
ungovernable appetite for the drag that 
enfeebled, and still continues to enféeble 
both his mind and body, and he is in su 
a morbid state, that all his efforts to 
or improve his mind are ineffectgal. 
tries rr a ce preteen al 
other schemes for improvi rk 
classes, but to n® purpose hy hha, om 
want of habit, cannot follow the leeture’ 
he gets inattentive—sl 
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a night or two, 
get to him “ the longer. the 


joyment to him. When such a ¢ ara 








ny, his previous habits and badly 
d ill qualify him for the vari- 
duties of husband or father ; he brings 
into the world a few squalid, degenerated 
wretches, and by his brutal conduct, drives 
his well-di artner to that temple of 
infamy the gin-shop, for the melancho!l 
purpose of “drowning her cares.” I will 
not disgust the reader by dwelling upon the 
united effects of their example on their 
thus’ hereditarily vicious offspring. The 
‘wretched man continues to work and drink 
alternately, until he reaches the workhouse 
if in Rugland, and beggary and crime if in 
: @ poor i a , discontented, 
shameless pauper, both unable and unwil- 
ling to work ; for the man who has spent 
twenty years of his life sharpening 'pin- 
points, or guiding a self-acting turning 
machine, has not physical strength to 
handle a spade or road hammer, even if he 
had not been previously wasted by dissipa. 
‘tion. This is not an exaggerated picture ; 
the melancholy details of evidence brought 
before {the Factory Commission furnish 
multitudes of such instances. It is not the 
long hours, however, that is the sole cause 
of this evil I maintain: it is the division of 
labor that is the root of the evil, which I 
shall endeavor to illustrate by another ex- 
ample, not ideal, but like the former, real : 
and the writer has many characters under 
his own eye, of both kinds, to choose 
from. 

In Scotland, some ten or twelve years 
ago, the division of labor was not (and is 
not even now) carried to the extent that it 
is in England, and consequently the work- 
ing queree have.a higher moral character, 
which is commonly ascribed to education, 
anda modern training. This is the case in a 
very few instances ; by far the greater 
number of the Scotch mechanics and ope- 

ives receive a very limited education. 
n they are sent off to a trade, they can 
half read, and:perhaps make shift to write 
the letters of their own name—but the dif- 
ference rests here; the Scotch mechanic 
has to do a great variety of jobs, not one of 
which he can do so quickly as the expert 
Englishman. 
san mstance: About twelve or four- 
teen years ago, an engine-maker had to 
learn to make a tolerable good pattern ; he 
had to turn both iron a wood,'to fit up, 
ut together, and attach the engine to the 
tory ; he had thoroughly to understand 
drawings, and ;in many cases had to draw 
himself. The reader will readily imagine, 
that this must be a clumsy “Jack of all 
trades :” this is not the case however,—he 
is a ae but a good workman. Suppose 
exactly such a boy’as we took in the former 
case, bound apprentice to this trade for 
-seven years: for one year he is allowed to 
run loose about the work, he is every 
“ body’s body,” runs messages, creeps into 
holes to do jobs which men cannot reach. 
By the end of the year, he has acquired a 
very rude-general notion of the whole work, 
but can do little or nothing with his hands. 
He is now stationed at a bench, and from 
making. simple articles, comes on with 
great satisfaction to himself to make good 
penema he then wearies, because he 
thinks himself master of the subject ; hav- 
ing little mental work to perform, he is now 
in great of going astray, but happily 
for himself he is shifted to another depart 
me » Up on whith he enters with great 
irit, and feels with intense delight, as bit 
bit He masters the various tasks put be- 
im, His brain thus stimulated and 

‘. ‘ rf Ue t for} ‘ is created, 

ven in search Qf food for his 
































] ‘to 2 Mechanics’ Institution, where he 
hears and sees, for the first time, the asto- 


+nishing fact, that the water he drinks is 


composed of two gases that burn. This 
leads him to endeavor. to read, that he may 
learn more of the matter, but he finds he 
cannot do it so quickly as he would like ; 
he then sets to work with good will, goes 
to an evening-school, and his mind being in 
an excellent state for receiving instruction, 


trace him farther—here is ‘a useful and 
promising member of society, who himself 
enjoys life and all its blessings. A few 
such (according to the strength of their 
intellect) turn out eminent men—the rest 
are scattered over the earth in the shape of 
managers, superintendents, and foremen, 
of flourishing works; and it is worthy of 
remark, that in all the large manufacturing 
towns in England you find a large propor- 
tion of Scotchmen, doing the intellectual 
work of large mechanical establishments. 
This does not arise (as Sandy’s vanity 
always suggests) froma “national superi- 
ority.” John’s head is just as good as his, 
as is Seen in every case where there has 
been the same chance of getting the organs 
developed. I regret to state that the baneful 
system of dividing labor is fast spreading 
in Scotland, and the moral degradation at- 
tending it cannot be denied by the most 
ardent admirers of the religion and morality 
of that country. It must not be supposed 
that the character Lhave last attempted to 
describe has been exempt from temptation. 
No, he has kept company witii the drunken 
and the dissolute (of which there must be 
a large proportion in every society ;) but 
his mind having been properly set to work, 
he soon calculated the amount of real plea- 
sure or pain.to be derived from seeking 
after knowledge, or from a course of pro- 
fligacy. Nor must I be understood as as- 
suming that all are depraved who labor 
at one particular object all their lives, for 
there are some minds that naturally resist 
the influence of such causes; but the num. 
ber of the good bears a small propertion to 
the bad in countries where ,this vicious 
system is carried to greatextent. There is 
another demoralising effect yet to be no- 
ticed, which I shall endeavor to do as briefly 
as possible. An improvement in machinery 
often turns hundreds adrift upon society, 
who having spent the best part of their lives 
in some such trifling work as heading pins, 
are too old to learn another business, and 
for reasons already mentioned they cannot 
dofout-door work; their minds being un- 
tutored, they do not make a very vigorous 
effort to do. their best at a new job, well 
knowing that they will not be allowed to 
starve in England. In many, very many 
cases, such men direct their blind rage to 
the breaking of machinery, not only the 
machine which superseded them, but ma- 
chinery of all kinds ; in short, a large pro- 
portion of the seditious, the ifcendiaries, 
the swings, machine-breakers, &c. which 
disturb the peace of society, are division-of- 
labor people, thrown out of work, and who 
have neither physical nor mental strength 
left to turn themselves to another decent 
employment, seeing that the few that do so 
are scarcely fit to earn sufficient to support 
a miserable existence. 

It is common enough to hear the lordly 
aristocrat, or wealthy man of business, ex- 
press their disgust in such unmeasured 
terms, as the “beastly multitude,” the 
“canaille,” the “scum of the earth,” &c., 
and grumble loudly at the overwhelming 








poor-rates. Let them examine themselves 
carefully, and see that they be not aiders 
and abettors of such infamy. Let them re, 
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that the cause of this evil is over- 


ar 


taxation (and every one. who directly, or in- 


directly, robs the public purse, is to blame 
for perpetuating the evil,) and not turn away 
in di t from his fellow-being whom he 
has alrsady injured. q 

We take some trouble to educate the 
lower animals, and if some of these our 
humble: servants are not so tractable as 
could be wished, we do not vent our anger 
upon them, but upon their trainers. Why, 
then, should the higher classes spurn the 

or, misled, untrained mechanic, whose 

bor has perhaps enriched them? It were 
a wiser course, and a way to root out the 
evil, were they to set on foot a proper 
plan of national education, inquire into, 
and amend, some of the absurd apprentice- 
laws, and put the rising generation in the 
way of acquiring more than one branch of 
a business, in order that their minds may 
be so far exereised as to make them good 
members of society, instead of converting 
them into mere machines for the acquisition 
of wealth. We see the good effects pro 
duced in the middle classes by education. 
Why, then, should a large proportion of our 
fellow-creatures be allowed, or rather 
doomed, to remain in a state of darkness ? 
I trust these remarks will be followed’ out 
by some of your abler correspondents at 
some future period. I am afraid I have al- 
ready occupied too much of your valuable 
space. : 


May 4, 1835. 





Frayxuin [nstiruts.—The seventh con- 
versation meeting of the Institute, for the 
season, was held at their Hall April 23d 
1835. 

Mr. Thomas Ewbank, of New-York, ex- 
hihited a series of experiments on the rare- 
faction produced in the air within a tube, 
by blowing through another tube inserted 
into the first; the tubes were variously 
connected, and proportioned in dimensions, 
and the degree of rarefacation produced in 
each was measured by the rise of a column 
of water into the tube. 

Mr. Ewbank showed that this principle 
might be applied conveniently to syphons, 
the flow of water through them being com- 
menced by blowing through a lateral tube. 
He also exhibited a syphon, the shorter leg 
of which terminated in a tube, widening as 
itreceded from the bend, and which was filled 
by stopping the longer leg with the ane 
and immersing the other leg of the syphon 
in a liquid; on the removal of the finger, 
the momentum of the liquid carried it up 
the shorter leg, passing the bend. 

Messrs. Lehman & Duval, of Philadel- 
phia, exhibited various specimens of litho- 
graphy, drawn and printed at their estab- 
lishment. 

_ Professor W. R. Johnson showed an ap. 

p2ratus intended to illustrate the principle 
upon which rockets ascend, and to shaw 
that such ascent might take place in vacua, 
and, therefore, could not be praduced by 
the re-action of the gas, issuing from the 
rocket upon the air without. The apparatus 
consisted of two revolving arms, with op- 
posite apertures, like those of Barker’s 
mill; this was placed in an exhausted re- 
ceiver, and set in motion by admitting air 
through the apertures into the receiver. 
The arms were furnished with broad wings, 
presenting a large surface to resist the mo- 
tion through air. The velocity was ‘per- 
ceived to be greater as the vacuum was 
more perfect. 





Tue Counrsilie understand that Professor 
Anderson, of Columbia College, has seen the comet 
several times, and traced its path, r.. es 
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[From the Scientifiv'Traets.], 

A Lerrer to Dr. FRANKLIN, By, a 
SEAMAN, MANY YRARS AGO.—I have often 
wished that somebody would carefully 
collate a sufficient number of meteorolo- 
gical journals, with intent to observe and 
class the several appearances in the atmo- 
sphere before great changes in the wea- 
ther, particularly before great storms. I 
am persuaded, from my own observation, 
that, in general, sufficient indications of 
impending tempests precede them a con- 


siderable time, did we but carefully note | 


them. 

The phenomenon which I am going to 
mention, is one of those indications which 
not only portend an approaching tempest, 
but ascertain from what quarter it will 
come: a circumstance that may render 
it of essential service to seamen. I be- 
lieve the observation is new, that the au- 
rora borealis is constantly succeeded by 
hard southerly or south-west winds, at- 
tended with hazy weather, and small rain. 
I think I am warranted from experience 
to say, constantly ; for in twenty-three in- 
stances that have occurred since I first 
made the observation, it has invariably 
obtained. However, I beg leave to re- 
quest that you will recommend it to the 
notice of the Royal Society, as a matter 
which, when confirmed by further obser- 
vations, and generally known, may be of 
more consequence than at first appears. 
To show that it may, give me Icave to re- 
cite the circumstance which first occa- 
sioned my taking notice of it. Sailing 
down the English Channel in 1769, a 
few days before the autumnal equinox, we 
had a remarkably bright.and vivid aurora 
the whole night. In shore, the wind fluc 
tuating between N. N. W. and N. W.,and 
farther out W. N. W.; desirous of bene- 
fitting by the land wind, and also of taking 
advantage of an earlier ebb tide, I dis. 
pensed with: the good old marine adage, 
‘‘ Never to approach too near a weather- 

-shore, lest it should prove a lee shore,” 
and by short tacks clung close along the 
English coast. Next day the wind veered 
to the S. W., and soon after to S. S. W. 
and sometimes W. We were then in that 
dangerous bay between Portland and the 
Start Point, and carried a pressing sail, 
with hopes of reaching Torbay before 
dark ; but night came on, with thick haze 
and small rain, insomuch that we could 
not have seen the land at the distance of 
a ship’s length. The gale was now in. 
creased to a storm: in this dilemma 
nothing remained but to endeavor to keep 
off the shore till the wind should change. 
Luckily, our ship was a stout one, and well 
rigged. 

Reflecting, some time after, on the cir- 
cumstances of this storm, and the pheno- 
mena that preceded it, I determined to 
have particular attention to future aurore, 
and the weather that should succeed 
them; and, as [ observed above, if'twen- 
ty-three instances have found them uni- 


form, except in degree; the gale generally | 


commencing between twenty-four and 
thirty hours after the first appearance of 
the aurore. More time and observation 
will probably discover whether _ the 








strength of the succeeding gale is propor- 
tionate to the splendor and vivacity of the 
aurora, and the distance of time between 
them. I only suspect that the more bril- 
liant and active the first is, the sooner will 
the latter occur, be more violent, but of 
shorter duration, than when the light is 
languid and dull. Perhaps, too, the color 
of the aurora may be some guide in form- 
ing a judgment of the coming gale. That 
which preceded the storm I have men- 
tioned, was exceedingly splendid. The 
tempest succeeded it in less than twenty- 
four hours, was violent, but of short con- 

Muance. In June last, a little without 
soundings, we had for two nights follow- 
ing faint inactive aurore ; the consequent 
gale was not hard, but lasted nearly three 
days; the first day attended with haze 
and small rain, the second with haze only, 
and the last day clear. 

The benefit which this observation on 
the aurora borealis, when further con- 
firmed, may be to seamen, is obvious, 
in navigating near coasts which extend 
east and west, particularly in the British 
Chdnne]. They may, when warned by 
this phenomenon, get into port, and evade 
the impending storm; or, by stretching 
to the southward, facilitate their passage 
by that very storm which might otherwise 
have destroyed them; for no winds are 
so dangerous in the Channel as the south- 
erly and south-west. In a word, since I 
have made this observation, I have* got 
out of the Channel, when other men, as 
alert, and in faster sailing ships, but un- 
apprized of this circumstance, have not 
only been driven back, but with cifficulty 
have escaped ‘shipwreck. 

Perhaps the observation, that-southerly 
gales constantly succeed these phenome- 
na, may help to account for the nature of 
aurora borealis. My own thoughts on 
that subject I shall sometime beg leave to 
lay before you. J. 5S. Winn. 





[From the same.] 

Conracr or Comets.—In the course 
of a lecture-on comets, delivered at the 
Royal Institution, by Dr. Lardner, on 
Friday evening, the Ist of May, the lec- 
turer took occasion to allude to a report 
which has been going the rounds of the 
newspapers, purporting to come from Sir 
John Herschel, to the effect that Halley’s 
comet, which is expected to make its ap- 
pearance in the course of the present 
year, had long since changed its course, 
and now revolved in another orbit. Dr. 
L. observed, that Sir J. Herschel had not 
any means of ascertaining such a change, 
other than those possessed by any other 
astronomer; and he was ef opinion that 
the paragraph was either a fiction, or else 
greatly exaggerated, exemplifying the 
story. of the three black crows. ‘There 
are only two circumstances from the oc- 
currence of which the orbit of a comet 
can be changed. In its course it may 
meet with a planet, the attraction of which 
may be sufficient to produce such an al- 
teration, or it. may cross the path of 
another comet,.and either coalesce with 
it, or be acted on so as to produce that 
effect, «Sir J, Herschel, however, has no 
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means of ascertaining that either of thes 
circumstances has occurred in the present 
instance, and Dr. L. sees no reason to 
doubt that the comet will make its ap- 
pearance. 


In the course of the lecture, Dr, Lard- 
ner mentioned a curious fact. relating to 
the splendid comet which appeared in 
June 1770, and was observed by Messier, 
surnamed by Louis XIV. the comet ferret. 
It passed within the orbit of Jupiter, and 
was visible in an unusually large part‘of 
its course, which, was very carefully ob- 
served and noted. Messier not being a 
mathematician, Lexon computed the ob- 
servations, and laid down its path. He 
at first considered its course was a para- 
bola, but not being able to. compute it 
correctly according to that supposition, . 
he examined further and ascertained that 
its orbit was an ellipse, and iis course 
would be completed in about fve years 
‘and a half. Considerable attention ‘was 
excited on this occasion, and its re-ap- 
pearance anxiously looked for; the time 
passed, however, and the comet, did not 
make its appearance, nor could any ac- 
count of any previous visit be discovered. 

This fact proved a complete problem 
until Laplace grappled with it; and he 
ascertained by accurate investigation, that 
this comet of 1770, during its course, on 
the 18th of January, 1767, at noon, came 
in contact with the planet Jupiter, and re- 
mained entangled for about jsix months. 
Previous to this it described an orbit of 
fifty years, but the new orbit in which it 
revolved after its contact with Jupiter, was 
one of five years and a half. In this: man- 
ner Laplace accounted for its non-appear- 
ance previous to 1770, inasmuch as pre- 
vious to that date its path was so distant 
as to render it invisible. The explana- 
tion given for its non-recurrence was 
equally feasible. Jupiter runs its course 
in eleven years, and this comet in its new 
orbit completed its revolution in five’ and 
a half. At the end, therefore, of the first 
five years and a half, the planet’ Jupiter 
being then at a great distance, the comet 
should have been seen, but it so happened 
that at that time the earth was in such a 
position with regard to the sun, as to ren- 
der it invisible. When the, period ap- 
proached for the completion of its second 
revolution, it was again met by the planet 
Jupiter, and again its orbit was changed. 
The ellipse into which it was thrown this 
time was one of 20 years, and its path was 
so distant as to render it again invisible. 





-” From Charleston, by the steamboat, we have pa- 


pers of Saturday afternoon. The Patriot of that 
day has this article respecting the Stranger’sfever, 
or, as called here and elsewhere, the Yellow fever, 
which has broken out in that city: 


Heattn or tne Crry.—-It will he perceived 
from the Report of the Board of Health, that shere» 
have occurred but seven deaths fromthe Stranger 
Fever, from the 17th of August to the 7uhd 
This is a very small number-for the 
which this form of diseasesusually preva 
city, and we understand that such is the 
racter of the prevailing fever, thatjitas 
manageable with care and ski ren 
always the case when itappears aftert 



















Bi ih TS ~ [From the 
"The following excellent article on Female 
‘Education is from the “ American Annals 
6f Educftion” ; and, although it is not ad- 
dressed: to “ Apprentices,” it may be of 
tise to them to know how to select—for 
moat of you will probably desire to select, 
when in a situation, a companion for life. 

A mechanic, above all other men, ought 
to have an industrious, prudent, and econo- 
mical wife—she should not only know how 
to govern her family, but also to govern 

She, above all women, should 
feel and know that home, rather than the 
streets and neighbors, is her proper place. 
If therefore you would have such a com- 
panion, seek not for her where the mother 
is a fashionable, or one who spends more 
time Yrom, than at, home. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


Domestic Habits.—In advising as to the 
course of early female education, I have 
‘ jnsisted on the necessity of cultivating, in 
childhood, the habits of Temperance, Order, 
Activity, Industry, and Self-command, as 
essential to the health, happiness, and use- 
fulness of woman. 

There is another branch of female edu- 
cation of the first importance which in- 
volves many particulars, but may be term- 
ed the preparation for domestic life. This 
involves both habit and skill in domestic 

yployments. 

We must begin with forming domestic, 
habits. Noquality is more essential to the 
dignity of the female character; and with- 
out it there will never be patience in the 
acquisition of domestic skill. On the other 
hand, the domestic disposition is best cul- 
tivated by giving domestic employments. 
* Useless objects and occupations soon tire 
us. Spléndid furniture and ornaments, 
and mere amusements, produce a weari- 
ness, from which there is no escape, bat 
by perpetual change. On this plan, how 
many families are made, not automatons, 
unfortunately, but locomotives, active only 
in vain and mischievous efforts for ‘some 
new things.” - As capable of happiness as 
their neighbors, they have never learned 
the true mode of enjoying it. They pro- 
memadé the streets; they wander from 
shop to shop, from house to house, from 
street_to street, gathering every subject for 
vanity or trifling, every secret or witticism, 
or report, they can find, to enlarge their 
supply of occupation for idle hours, Such 
“ busy-bodies “4 always leave their own 
duties; undone, or ill-done; and the habi 
of neglecting their own concerns necessa- 
rily leads them to occupy themselves with 
the affairs of others, ana to interrupt them 
in their occupations, or interfere with their 


Let the daughter then be guarded against 
this pernicious fault. Let her be trained to 
feel, that her first great duty, when not 
engaged in the acquisition of useful know- 
ledge, is at home—that she is her mother’s 
natural assistant er substitute, in the care 
of the nursery, and the family. When she 
. has well-learned the lesson of obedience 
ind. self-command, she may safely be en- 

ited with the direction of the other 

lildren, tut_not till then. Under the di- 
ction of her mother, she may, in this 
f, complete hef course of training in 
mment, and learn to imitate her 
f father, who is “‘kind even to the 
Unthankful.” * 


















she must also learn in the nursery 


culiar duty of 





tha’ 


every child, are every day liable to accident 
and disease. Nothing in the nursery is so 
important as habitual care to prevent dis- 
ease, and to relieve pain, or remove the | 
cause at once, when it occurs. More can 
be accomplished to secure the health of 
children by the faithful, interested nurse, al. 
ways present, than by the absent physician, 
however skillful, in occasional visits, which 
often prove too late to remedy the evil. 
This office, the elder sisters, and each of 
them, as they grow up, should be taught 
and aceustomed to fill. For this purpose, 
she must acquire, not merely skill in wateh- 
ing and providing for the wants of her 
charge: presence of mind, gentleness of 
disposition, combined with firmness of reso. 
lution, are indispensable to the good nurse. 
These must, therefore, be cultivated and 
matured by constant practice. Daughters 
who are not trained in this manner. can 
never be safely entrusted with the health of 
a family. Poor and pitiable matrons—still 
poorer and more pitiable, their companions, 
and their families ! : 

But the nursery is not the only place for 
domestic duties and skill. Humble as the 
theme is, we cannot complete our view of 
female education without descending to the 
kitchen ; for the table of the king himself 
must be furnished from it, and even the 
health of the family depends upon its right 
management. Order, and skilJ, and vigi- 
lance, must begin there, or comfort can never 
inhabit the house. She who governs it must 
learn in the only way possible—by acquiring 
practical skill in all that is tobe done. This 
is an every-day, business, not to be accom. 
plished by one great effort, or by some won- 
derful plan, but by the regular, returning 
care of a directing eye, and a skillful hand. 
The mistress of a house becomes a pitiable 
cypher, if she has not the practical know. 
ledge to: direct the when, and the where, 
and the how, of every thing that concerns 
her family affairs; and she can learn this 
only by experience, Respect is paid to au- 
thority, only when those who exert it know 
how to give directions in the right time, and 
the right manner. 

Let the daughter, then, as much as possi- 
ble, learn every part of household duty, 
practically. It was a wise step in a circle 
of ladies,in one of our cities, to finish the 
education of their daughters in a cookery 
school... They attended punctually, and 
daily, for a certain number of hours, long 
enough to give them a competent and prac- 
tical knowledge of the arts and the economy 
of the kitchen. Their works praised them ; 
and the convenienée and pleasure of a well 
regulated, economical, and healthy table was 
the reward of their efforts. Regularity and 
order prevailed in every department of the 
house, because the whole was directed with 
intelligence and skill. The incessant causes 
of scolding, and fretfulness, and discontent, 
were ina great measure. removed, by the 
training which not only gave these matrong 
habits of industry ahd self-command for 
themselves, but taught them how to direct 
the employments of others with regularity 
and success. 


In visiting the house of Mrs. ’ 
every One is ready to ask, “ How could you 
bring your family to this regular, quiet, 
pleasant state?” The simple answer is, 
“by understanding what every one ought 
to do, and how it ought to be done, by be- 
ginning right and persevering in the right 
course, until every one knew her duties, 
and could do them well.” A course of 
actions will form a habit; and habit, we. 
know, is second nature. In this way, hard 
















‘the feeble and the ‘sick. “Every family, and |} Idleness 


‘the rising 

















s become easy, and labor ple 
will be at length painful, fret. 
fulness intolerable. It will be easier to do 
right, than to resist the steady current of 
order in the family ; and every disturber of 
the peace will be frowned upon, as an enemy 
of the whole, he 

And while I am urging this duty, I cannot 


| help alluding to the sad neglect of it in 


modern days. What is to be the history of 
eneration? Must it be told in 
language like this ? 


“Fashion and accomplishments, and 
amusements, and unnecessary display in 
literature and science, absorbed fhe whole 
time of the females of this period. Do. 
mestie cares and virtue seem to have de- 
scended to the tomb with their grandames, 
or to be consigned with their ered to 
the garret. - Their domestic skill was lost, 
and their ddmestic habits forgotten or 
despised ; and when the tale was told by 
some relic of former days, or appealed to 
as an example, it was only met with a sup- 
pressed sr at such antiquated notions, 
or an open'scoff at those who busied them- 
selves at home in ignorance, or submitted 
to be slaves to their husbands and children. 
The immediate consequences were such as 
might be anticipated. The wealth which 
industry abroad. and frugality at home had 
accumulated, was scattered by indolence 
and ignorance, and prodigal expense. The 
noble dwellings which it had raised and 
furnished, were sold to pay the debts of ex- 
travagance, or pulled down to make way 
for others, which soon shared the same 
fate. Many a mechanic, who grew rich by 
the obsolete virtues of industry and economy, 


} occupied the splendid house of those who 


looked down upon him, and despised jhis 
virtues ; and his daughters held the first 
station in society, while those of his em- 
ployer might be found in some obscure 
corner, with little to cover them but worn- 
out finery, and apparently with little to 
Sustain them but their ‘pride-in what they 
had been. Nay, tle domestic was often to 
be seen taking the place of his master, and 
occupying the station from which ‘his chil 
dren had fallen, by the neglect of forming 
domestic and industrious habits in their 
education.” 


Whether this shall be the record of the 
whole generation or not, such is, unhappily, 
the history of many a family, and is likely 
to be that of many more. Perhaps I shall 
not even obtain a hearing from those who 
have. already begun this course. The 
Whirlpool seldom permits any to escape 
who have once entered, even its margin. 


‘But those who are approaching it may, 


perhaps, hear me; and I warn them, that 
they guard against its powerful current be- 
fore it is too late; for I have witnessed 
more {examples than I can mention, of its 
ruinous effects. 


I am aware that economy and its at- 
tendant train of minor virtues are old 
fashioned matters. They are found in 
here and there a family; but the very 
names seem rather to belong to the dic- 
tionaries of the last century. But there is 
a section in an old book, too seldom studied 
—the last counsel of a wise man—which 
recommends them; and as it describes 
particularly the virtues and the defects of 
women, it ought to be often read by mothers 
and daughters. Although not new, its ver 
antiquity, I trust, will give it authority wit 
most readers; and in addition to other 
salu truths, they will learn that in 
ne Dg any and in we duties 

ve i ings, “the fear o is the 
beginning o winiéin.” a Senex. 
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EUROPEAN INTELLIGENCE. 

Latest rrom Evrore.--By the packet ship 
United States from Liverpool, London papers to 
the 8th ultimo inclusive are received. “Ours not 
having come to hand as yet, we are indebted to the 
office of the Gazette for the latest papers. 

In England, the main topic is the Municipal Cor+ 
poration Bill, under discussion in the Lords, where 
it was apprehended it might be thrown out—such 
apprehension, the Times however, pronounces un- 
founded. 

The Paris papers of the 6thare filled with details 
of the funeral of the victims of the attempt to as- 
sassinate the King. We extraet.from Galignani 
a full account. Great care was taken to arrange 
the line of march, so that the royal family, in at- 
tending the procession, should not pass within shot 
of any dwelling. The gardens of the Tuilleries, 

_through which they passed to join the procession 

on the Place Louis XV, were cleared of all visitors, 

and thence to the Invalides, the only building to be 
approached near by was the, Hall of the Deputies, 

On the day succeeding the funeral’the royal family 

went to return thanks at Notre Dame, for their es- 

cape from assassination. As that church is in the 
heart of the Cité, (the istand so called,) and only 
approachable through narrow and densely popula- 
ted streets, the royal family went in close carriages, 
strongly escorted by a detachment of lancers, and 
proceeding at “full gallop. No accident of any sort 
occurred, and the royal family returned in safety, 

In the sitting of the Chamber, M. Persil, after a 
prefatory speech from the Duke de Broglie, de- 
veloped the new measures for restricting the press. 
A full report of them will be found below. 

To bie tod anything offensive to’ the King,.or 
attacking the principle or form of his government, 
is' declared an attentat, or treasonable attempt 
against the State, and becomes thereby liable to be 
brougut before the Court of Peers. ‘The penalty 
may be perpetual imprisonment, and a fine of 2,- 
000/. sterling. To deride the King or his author- 
ity may be punished with from six months to five 
years imprisonment, and with from 20. to 4001. 
fine. The public declaration of Carlism or Repub- 
licanism is punished similarly with the last of- 
fence. Tepe 

Every gerant, or responsible editor must,on being 
questioned, divulge the name of the author of any 

article. He must insert any answer or contradic- 
tion which the Government may think fit. He 
cannot be,responsible editor after condemnation.— 
For infraction of these laws he is amenable, not to 
the Jury, but to the Correctional Police. The cen- 
sorship is re-established for prints, lithographic 
emblems, and theatrical pieces. 

The vote of the jury isto be secret; and the 
names of jurymen are not to be published by any 
journal. ‘The verdict is returned by a bare majori- 

_ ty; viz., of seven votes. 

A person condemned to deportation may be sent 
to any house of detention beyond the limits of 
France. This clause is introduced for those about 
to be condemed by the Court of Peers, who will 

robably be sent to the African coast. The final 
judgment of the Lyons prisones is expected in the 
course of the ensuing week. eater age on tee 
mors to the contrary, no sentence has yet been 
passed. 
Text OF THE Bu. 

“Cuap. 1. Crimes, Offences, and Misdemeanors, by 
means of the Press, or any other mode of Publica- 
tion. 

“Arr. 1. Every offence against the person of 
the King, whether by one of the meang mentioned 1 
inarticle 1 of the Law of 17th May, 1819, or any 
other mode of publication, is an attempt against 
the safety of the Stat Whoever shall be found 
guilty of the e, shall be punished with deten- 
tion, and a fine varying from 10,000 francs to 50,- 
000 francs. 





have endeavored to turn into ridicule the person 
and authority of the King, shall be condemned to 


“ Arr. 2. Whoever shall by the same meats | 


~ 


to hive years, and to a fine varying trom 500 to 10, 
000 francs. The offender shall, moreover, be de- 

rived of the whole or part of the rights mentioned 
in Article 42 of the penal code, for the entire dura- 
tion of his penalty, and for a term equal to that of 
the imprisonment to which he may have been con- 
demned. 

“ Arr.3. In discussing the acts of Government, 
it is forbidden to: introduce the name of the King, 
either directly, indirectly, or byallusion. ‘The au- 
thor ofan othnes herein shall be punished with im- 
prisonment, for a term varying from one month to 
one year, and with a fine varying from 500 to 5,000 
francs. 

« Arr. 4, Any attack by’one of the same means 
inst the prineiple and the form of the King’s 
overnment, as established by the constitutional 
charter of 1830 ; any direct or indirect provocation 
to change them, is an attempt against the safety of 
the State. Whoever shall be found guilty of it shalk 
be punished with detention, and a fine varying 
from 10,000 to 50,000 francs. 

“ Arr. 5. Whoever shall have publicly manifes- 
ed his adhesion to another form of government, 
either by assuming the qualification of a Republi- 
can, or by expressing a wish, hope, or threat, for 
the destruction of the monarchical or constitutional 
order, shall be condemned :o imprisonment for a 
term varying from six months to five years, and to 
a fine varying from 500fr. to 10,000fr. 

“ Art. 6. Whoever shall have publicly attrivut- 
ed the right to the throne of France, eitherto one of 
the Members of the family condemned teperpetual 
exile by the law 6f the 10th April, 1832, or to any 
other than Louis Philippe I. and his descendants ; 
whoever shall have expressed a wish, hope, or 
threat for the restoration of thé fallen Government, 
shall be condemned to imprisonment for a term va- 
rying from six months to five years, and to a fine 
varying from 500fr. to 10,000tr.” 


The Minister of War proposed te the Chamber, 
amid unanimous acclamations, a pension of 20,000f. 
to the widow of Marshal Mortier, with reversion to 
her son —of 6,000f. to the widow of Gen. Verigney, 
with reversion to her children—of 3,000f. to the 
mother of Captain Villatte-—and of 3,000f., in addi- 
tion to his half pay, to Gen. Blin, the only one of 
the four officers named, who survived his wounds, 

M. Carrel, and other editors who had been ar- 
rested in the first ebullition of resentment, had been 
liberated after an insignificant interrogatory. 

Gerard the assassin, or, as his name is now as- 
certained to be, Fieschi, was recovering from the 
effects of his wounds. Nothing has been discover- 
ed to inculpate, or connect, others in the attempted 
assassination. 


[From Galignani’s Messenger. ] 

Funeral or tue Victims or Jury 28.—The 
sad solemnity by which it-was intended to close the 
fatal and deplorable tragedy that so cruelly inter- 
rupted the rejoicings of last week, being appointed 
for yesterday—the day fixed upon for the interment 
of the murdered victims—every part of the metro- 
polis began at a very early hour in the morning to 
display the bustle of prepafation for the melan- 
choly ceremony. Crowds were seen pressing from 
all quarters to every point which promised to com- 
mand a view of the mournful procession, white nu- 
merous groupes of General Officers, National 
guards, and detachments of the line, were encoun- 
tered, crossing each other in every direction, has- 
tening to the post assigned them in the performance 
of the solemn duties of the day. The National 
Guards were in immiense force—not only those of 
the capital, but corps from all the towns, vijages, 
and hamlets in the eavirons, were in attendance ; 
some had even sent detachments from a distance of 
upwards of 30 miles. These braye citizen troops, 

ways the firmest friends of public order, and nev- 
er backward when their services are really required 
seem to have felt the necessity of manifesting their 
detestation of the late atrocious crime, and its abet- 
tors, should any such monsters exist, by this sig- 
nificant expression of their sympathy with the suf- 
ferers. 

The shops of the capital were, with scarcely an 
exception, entirely closed, not only in the line of 
the preession, but in the remotest parts of the 
towr jpfine, fiothing was omitted which could 
mar} irerespectful sympathy of the public at large 











with :ne sorrowful oecasion. The line dat 
levards was, as usual, the great point of attraction, 
and their entire extent, from the de la Bastille 
to the Church of the Madeleine, was crowded with 
spectators ; balconies, windows, ‘tre 

rary stands, wherever accommodation could be al- 
forded, or ,a human form be placed, not a spot-was 
untenanted by an anxious thouga silent gazer & 

the solemnly gorgeous pageant. At precisely half- 
past 8, the remains of each victim was removed 
from the chapelle ardente in the church of St. Paul, 
where they had lain in state since Saturday last, 
and placed in their respective hearses. ‘This task 
being completed, the sad procession moved onwarc. 
Three mourring coaches, in which were the 

of the church of St. Paul, preceded the first hearse, 
in which was the body of Mademoiselle Remy, 
who met her untimely fate at the age of 14. The 
effect of this siniple bier was most touching; it was 
ornamented with entire white draperies, and drawn 
by two beautiful snow-white horses ; twelve young 
girls, veiled, and also dressed in white, atterided as 
pall-bearers, and the remains were followed by the 
relatives and friends of the deceased. 

At the moment the procession first advanced. the 
awful silence created by the sight upon the thou- 
sands,or rather hundreds of thousands, whoerowd- 
ed every dwelling from the roof to the pavement, in 
the populous rue St. Antoine, and the visible ex- 
pression of sorrow in every countenance, was a 
sublime protest on the part of the people against 
the base and cowardly assassination which had 
hurried so many victims to a bloody and untimely 
grave. The next hearses in succession were those 
of M. Labrouste, receiver of taxes of the 7th arron- 
dissement ; M. Brunot and M. Inglard, spimners of 
yarn; and M. Ardouin,-a workman. Next came 
those of Messrs. Benester, Leger, and Ricard, gren- 
adiers of the 8th Legion of the National Guards, 
and M. Prudhomme, sergeant of the same Legion. 
The pall-bearers were their comrades of the 8th 
Legion. 

The pall-bearers of Captain Villatte were offi- 
cers of the army; those of Colonel Raffe, officers 
of the Muaicipal Guards and the=departtiental 
Gendarmeris; those of Colonel Rieussee, of the 
8th Legion, were four officers of the National 
Guards; those of/Major-General Delachasse de 
Verigny, four superior Officers of the army ; and 
those of Marshal Mortier were Marshals Grouchy, 
Gerard, and Molitor, and Admiral Duperré, All 
the heurses of the military men were Surrounded by 
tricolored flags and military emblems, and became 
gradually more “handsome according to their rank. 
Théhorses of the*last five, each led by two grooms, 
followed their respective masters, the first four 
being covered with black crape and-white fringe, 
and that of Marshal Mortier with crape powdered 
with silver stars, and edged with silver fringe: The 
pall on each coffin bore an escutcheon - with the ifi- 
itial of the deceased; that of M. de, Verigny was 
surmounted by a coronet. The heatse which 
covered the remains of Marshal Mortier was, of 
course, as becoming the princely rank of the de- 
ceased, of a much more magnificent deseription 
than the others. It would, in truth, be difficult to 
conceive a funeral car of construction at ence so 
richly gorgeous in its effect, and yet so solemnly 
appropriate to its melancholy’ purpose. Four 
large allegorical figures in silver raised upon a 
massive Ornament of the same metal, the whole 
surrounded by a silver casque with rich sable 
plumes, composed the crown of the car, each 
corner of which was formed of a temale figure,em- 
blematic, as were those of the central superior or- 
nament, of the Christian virtues. These figures, 
also in silver, were likewise each surmounted by a 
casque and large sable plumes. 

Several tricolored flags were placed at various 
points of the vehicle. On the pall which covered 
the coffin, anc on which the ducal arms and coro- 
net of the deceased were embroidered, lay his er- 
mined robe with other insignia of his rank, among 
which the well-worn sword of the gallant veteran, 
was the most touchingly conspicuous. The car 
was followed by the members of his afflicted family 
and a concourse of private friends. Ow arrivingat 
the Place de la Bastille, where tents had been 
raised for the accommodation of the ministers and 
the various deputations from public bodies who 
were to join the procession at that spot, somedelay 
and irregularity took place, but-the necéssary ar- 
rangements being soon made, the march, recom 
menced, and proceeded along the Boulevards: 
out interruption or accident. After thé pt 
dies, followed the Polytechnic School, and ¢ 





























from the décorés of July, workmen and la- 
borers. The porters of the wharf of La Rapée 
bore a large willow branch covered with crape 
and surmounted by wreaths of everlastings, and a 
oor he inscription—Vive la Cherte! Vive lu 
4 Port de la Rapée! Qn another—Les 
Ouvriers des Ports. 
Asthe hearseg passed the fatal: spot where the 


\ 


assassinations were perpetrated, the emotions’ of | 


the mourners were most painfully apparent. The 
window atwhich the truly-named machine infernale 
was placed has been blocked up, but two women 
( ble as far as dress is concerned) boldly 
sat at the window beneath, quite unabashed by the 
of the thousands turned upon them. ‘he 
Scatevesiie offer nothing further to remark upon, 
except that upon any less melancholy occasion, the 
crowds of beauty and rank which thronged every 
window and balcony, theadmirableorderandappear 
ance of the National Guardsand troops,and the ani- 
mated nature of the entire scene, would have ren- 
dered it a sight so gratifying as never to be forgot- 
ten, We now turn to the part of the ceremony in 
wiaich His Majesty and the Royal Family bore a 
The King, with the Dukes of Orleans and 
Nemours, and the Prince de Joinville, left the 
Tuileries on horseback precisely at 11 o’clock, and 
notwithstanding the vreat interest necessarily at- 
tached to a sight of the funeral pageant, immense 


crowds awaited His Majesty leaving the Palace, | 


and the bridge, quay, and every part of the town 
through which he was to pass with his family in 
kheir way to the Invalides. His reception was 
mete than enthusiastic—so cheering that it was 
to perceive that the sang froid and manly in 
difference, he last weck displayed in the moment of 
‘extremest danger, was more than once overthrown 
by the touching marks of afféction and loyalty with 
which he and the Royal Family were received.— 
His Majesty looked calm and well, as did the Duke 
of Oricans and his brothers; but we regretted to 
see that the cruel event of ‘Tuesday had left deep 
xraces of grief and apprehension on the features of 
Queen and the Princesses. 

At sbout-half-past 11 o’clock, the Queen and 
the Princesses, who were in deep mouning, reached 
the Church in the Invalides; and ina few minutes 
hhis Majesty also arrived accompanied by the Dukes 
of Orleans and Nemours, and the Prince de Join- 
ville, and escorted by his staff. Long before the 
appearance of the Royal party, the countenance 
of Une auditory admitted to view the ceremony 
with tickets, betrayed a degree of anxious expecta- 
tion, which was heightened not only by the solem- 
mity of the occasion itself, but by a natural and 
Royal feeling of impatie-:ce for the presence of the 
Sovereign, whose existence scarcely more than eight 
days before, had heen so miraculously preserved. 
‘This feeling was evinced at intervals by the deep- 
est silence, interrupted only by the firing of the 
minute guns, which announced his Majesty’s pro- 

along the line, followed by the procession.— 
he King ‘entered by the gate on the side of the 
Place Vauban, which he reached by means of a 
bridge thrown across the Fosse. On entering un? 
der tie dome, lic made a turn to the right, and pas 
sed before the Peers, by whom he was received 
with reiterated acclamations of Vive le Roi! which 
were re-echocd by the Deputies seated on the 
left. 

His Majesty then passed before the Corps Diplo 
matique, by the members of which he was respect- 
fully and cordially saluted as he proceeded towards 
the throne which had been prepared for him near 
the altar. After a short stay in the church, their 
Majesties retired into a separate part of the build 
ing which had been prepared for their reception. — 
The deputations from the Courts, the Tribunals, 
the Institute, &c., occupied that part of the pours 
tour of the dome, which remained vacant after the 
Deputies and the members of the “Corps Diploma, 
tique had taken their places. The estrade, which 
had been disposed under the dome for the reception 
of the bodics, was decorated with the most tasteful 

ificence and’ briliantly illuminated, and in- 
deed the whole of the arrangements made in 
the building of the Invalides were most ju- 
dicious, and perfectly in unison with the solemnity 
of the day. Each side of the avenue leading 
from the gate to the front of the edifice ~was 
ornamented with a succession of obclisks hung 
cunitindedicieeed dun ike Pernts 
and.tricolo ags. he rtour 

of the Court of Honor was hung with blacke dra- 
peries, The coup d’eil presented by the church 





wag most insposing. From the centre of each arch 





in the grand nave enormous dra j 
ded. A the windows were hung with black to 
the top, and received no light whatever from the 
outside, ‘ 
Each arcade was lighted by a lustre, The pil 
lars and pilastres near the principal altar were co- 
vered over with black crape and velvet, and_be- 
tween the principal altarand the dome to the left, a 
sort of low estrade had been arranged with seats, 
cushions, and black velvet prie diew, trimmed with 
siiver, for the accommodation of the King and the 
Royal Family. Under the dome had been arrang- 
ged an immense square estrade with fourteen ceno- 
taphs, all disposed at the same point of elevation, 
and surrounded by a rich canopy of colossal pro- 
portions, Thelarchitectural ornanients of thedome 
were veiled by sable draperies, which extended to 
the height of the galleries, and completely excluded 


| allexternal light. At the base ofthe vast catafalque, 


to which we have just. referred, were several enor- 
mous candelabra, whilst the upper part of it was 
covered with innumerable wax tapers, the whole 
being illuminated from above by four large sepul- 
chral lamps, and a quantity of lustres and chande 

hers, The name of each of the victims of the at- 
trocious attempt of the 28thiwas incribed in letters 
of silver on cach of the sides of the catafalque,around 
which were stationed a detachment of the 7th Le- 
gion of the National Guards and some troops of the 
line. 

At half-past 1 o’clock the arrival of the funeral 
procession was ahnounced to His Majesty, who 
immediately passed through the nave, aiid was 
again received with the watniest and most enthusi- 
astic acclamations by the assembled crowd, a large 
proportion of whom were ladies. The biers were 
placed in succession on the estrade; this part of 
the ceremony, in which the entire of the 14 mur- 
dered victims were brought together under the eyes 


| of the Royal Family and the whole assembly, pro- 


duced an impression of the most awful nature, and 
hundreds of the spectators were unable to control 
their emotion. At half-past 2 o’clock the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and a number of the clergy, ascen- 
ded the altar, and chanted the magnificent service 
of thesdead, by Cherubini. The funeral oration, 
which produced a deep impression, was delivered 
by the Abbé Landrieu. The Rev, orator dwelt on 
the noble and brilliant actions whith ‘arked the 
military career of the gallant but ill-fated Marshal 
Mortier, aid’concluded by paying an eloquent and 
fecling tribute of respect to the memory of his fel- 
low victime. The last prayers for the dead having 
been recited, the De Profundis was chanted with a 
degree of sublimity, of which the auditory testified 
their admiration by their breath{ess silence. 

The funeral ceremony terminated at aloat half 
past 4 o’clock, and at that hour the King and Roy- 
al Family quitted the church, His Majesty and the 
Princes on horseback, and a few minutes before 
the Queen and Princesses. The departure of their. 
Majesties was announced by a salvo of twenty-one 
guns. The King, accompanied by the Princes, 
and attended likewise by his biilliant and numer- 
ous staff, then inspected the ranks of the National 
Guard and the troops of the line mustered in re- 
view order on the Esplanade of the Invalides, the 
Quai d’Orsay, and finally in the garden of the Tu- 
ileries, and after meeting on every point with the 
most devoted and unaffected expression of loyalty 
and attachment, their Majesties and the Royal 
Family returned to the Palace of the Tuileries ata 
ew, midutess»past 6." 

Reviewing the solemnity of yesterday, looking 
to the zealous attendance of the National Guards 
not only of Paris, but of the vicinity, which alone, 
we should believe, amounted to upwards of 60,000 
men, and the reception of the King by that 
class who form emphatically the people--coupling 
with these demonstrations the spontsneous ex- 


pression of horror and indignation at the crime | 


heard from the remotest quarters of France—-it is 
impossible not to come to the conclusion that in 
paying this generous debt of sympathy to the hon 

ored dead, the victims of a blow aimed at the King, 
ths country has also declared in language not to be 
mistaken, that its hope of order, security, and nag 


tional prosperity, reposes on the dynasty of Louis 
Philippe. 


The Constitutionnel contains an extraordinary 
statement as to the assassin. -It is this :— 


“ The author of the crime ig a Corsican of the 
name of Fieschi, who belonged to the guard of 
Murat when King of Naples, and who had joined 
in the expedition in which tliat Prince fell, On his 






ries were suspen 








return to Corsica he was condemned for stealing & 
cow to ten years’ imprisonment. In 1830 he suc- 
ceeded, it isnot known how, in getting himself in- 
scribed on the list of those condemned under the 
Restoration for political offences. The Chamber 
had voted pensions forall these, and Fieschi receiv- 
ed his until the end of 1834, when the. falsification 
was discovered, the peiision stoppéd, and he him: 
self obilged to fly. Since 1830, he has bec a do- 
mestic in the service of M. Caunes, inspector of 
the waters of Paris. He was recognised by M. 
Oliver Dufresne, inspector general of prisons ; by 
M. Ladvoecat, Coloiiel, of the 12th Legion of thé 
Natiorial Guiaid ; aid By wiany others, ‘The dis+ 
covery was made by M. Dufresne, who had just 
recovered from the effects of a fall, and made his 
first visiton Friday to the -prison, _Fieschi was 
somewhat annoyed at being recognised, btit did 
not refuse to own that he kilew these geiitlemen.’ 

We yésterday mentioned that there were doubts 
as to hisidentity, and those doubts are now re: 
moved in an extraordinary way. The discovery, 
however, suppli¢s no ¢lue of the motive for the ats 
tack. Some insinuations, we sce, are thrown out 
against the Buonaparte family, because Fieschi is 
a Corsican ; but they are probably as gratuitously 
and wantonly cruel as the immediate arrest, on the 
commission of the crime, of such respectable gert- 
tlemen as M, Armand Carrel arid other editors of 
the liberal Paris papers. We would not indeed 
allude to the names of any persons in conjuictioti 
with that of the assassin had it not been done in 
other Journals, and had we not wished to express 
our utter disbelief that any member of the Buona- 
parte family can have so wickedly conspired to 
destroy Louis Philippe. 


Panis, Aug. 2.—A Joiner, residing in the Rue 
de Montreuil, has been discovered to be the person 
who made the framework of the infernal machine, 
and taken into custody. It was ordered in April 
last, and executed at that period. 


An address, sigiied by upwards of 900 of the 
British residents, has been presented to the King 
by Sir Sidney Smith, expressive of the feelings of 
his countrymen on the late atrocious attempt: 

The atitopay of thé Duke of Treviso was effect- 
ed on the 29th ult., at the Hotel of the Legion of 
Honor, by Doctors Husson, Poisson, and Julia de 
Fontenelle. ‘The ball which occasioned his dedth 
penetrated obliquely his left ear, and having frae- 
tured the mastoid apophysis, and that of the secs 
ond cervical vertebra, traversed the mustles of the 
neck. A ¢onsidcrabile sanguineous effusion was 
found in the brain and cerebellum, with clots of 
blood, A contusion was perceived on the jupper 

art of the head, and on the fore finger of the right 
hand: which seems to indié¢ate that the Marshal in 
falling struck those parts. 


A subséription has béen openéd in the Depart- 
ment du Nord for the erection of a monument to 
the memory of Marshal Mortier, in the Place du 
Caetau, at Cambray, and, if possible, opposite the 
house where he was born. 


Of the fourteen ‘victims of the fatal 28th July 
who have been deposited in the church of St. 
Paul four only were embalmed before they were 
laid in their coffins, but on Friday it became ne- 
cessary for all the others, mcluding the bodies of 
Colonel Raffé, tnd Colonel’ de Rioussec, to be 
subjected to ‘the same process. ‘They were all 
enclosed in double coffins, one of lead and the 
other of oak, both sent to the families af the de- 
ceased from the King’s household; but the fermen- 
tation from the decomposition became so powerful 
that the lead was cracked in several places, A 
dangerous mephitic gas filled the church, and 
to avoid the censequences to the visiters it was 
absolutely necessary to re-open ten coffins, 
and jfembalm their respective deposites, This 
operation, so dangerous from the heat of the 
weather and the miasma emitted from the putrify- 
ing corpses, was performed by several physicians, 
surgeons and apothecaries of the neighborhood, un- 
der the inspection of superior clerks, sent from the 
officer of the minister of the interior, in obedience 
to a special command from the king, who also sent 
one of his own aids-de-camp, and in the presence 
of the director of funerals, the inspector-general of 
this departmert in the prefecture of the Seine, a 
commissary of police, and the mayor of the eighth 
arrondissement. . Such relations of the deceased as 
were come to pray by the remains of their murder- 
ed-relatives had the melancholy and painful satis- 
faction of once more seeing the features of those. 


they mourned. 











Our goodly city is obtaining no enviable charac- 
ter abroad. The Liverpool Chronicle, referring to 


late papers from New York, received by the Car- } 


roll of Carrollton, says: ; 
ted 


-, “Beyond, however, the usual and expect 
quantum of fires and riots, which are far too $Irish’ 
for us to extract, there is no news.” 


The House of Lords. was occupied on the 7th, 
from 11 in the morning till 11 at night, in hearing 
evidence on the Municipal Corporations Bill. It 
was supposed the evidence would be closed the 
next day. 


*\Jn the course of a conversation relative to the 
proceedings in reference to this measure, the Duke 
ef Wellington said, “Phere was another eousidern- 
tion which it was important for their Lordships to 
bear in mind on the present occasion--he alluded 
to the advanced period of the session of Parliament. 
It being absolutely necessary that this bill should 
be taken into consideration, and decided on by 
their Lordships as speedily as possible, he entreat- 
ed them not to spend more time in hearing further 
evidence than was requisite, when they might 
rather be applying themselves to the consideration 
of the bill itself” 


In the House of Commons, after the presentation 
of petitions, it was agreed, on the motion of Lord 
J. Russell, that for the remainder of the session the 
orders of the day shall have precedence of notices 
of motions on Tuesdays and Thursdays. 

Mr. Hume, addressing Lord J. Russell, said, “he 
should be glad to know what was the present pros- 
pect as to the termination of the session, supposing, 
as was alleged, that the Municipal Reform Bull 
should be rejected in another place. In that case, 
he (Mr. Hume) should feet it his business to sub- 
mit the propriety of a call of this House to deter- 
mine what measures should be taken. 

Lord J. Russeit observed, “ that in the event 
of the bill being thrown out elsewhere, he agreed 
with the hon. member for Middlesex in thinking 
that an extraordinary course of proceeding would 
be required on the part of this House. ‘With 
that course the motion which he had made could 
not interfere, as it could easily be set aside in case 
of urgency or necessity.” 

On the above the London Times remarks : 


Mr. Hume and Lord J. Russert might have 
known, as well as the Lords themselves know, 
that there is not, nor ever has been, any intention 
on the partof their Lordships to reject the measure. 
We trust, however, that the House of Lords will 
not refrain from applying to the measure all the 
amendments that it needs, notwithstanding these 
very harmless little ebullitions in what Mr. Hume 
has found out to be the “ Great Council of the 
Nation.” ' 

British House or Commons.—The Ladies— 
Mr. G. Berkeley considered nis motion for the ad- 
mittance of Ladies to hear the debates of that 
House as greatly too important to be deferred. (A 
laugh.) informer times and until the year 1762, 
ladies were allowed not only to sit in the gallery of 
the house, but to occupy seats usually appropriated 
to Members alone. In the Irish Parliament ladies 
werefalways allowed to be present during the de- 
bates. -In our House of Peers they were also ad- 
mitted. And why shouldnot they be admitted to 
the debates of the Flouse of Commons. (Hear.) 
He Was quite aware that an erroneous opinion was 
prevalent among hon. members that the ladies al- 
ready possessed too much power and influence in 
the political world. (Alaugh.) Butso long as a 
female could by law wear the crown of England, 
that was an opinion to the justice of which he 

» would never assent. (Hear, hear.) No one could 
contradict that females shared as largely in the dis- 
tribution of intellectas men. (Hear.) "It was well 
known also that the exercise of that intellect had 
frequently decided elections both for counties and 
towns. (Hear, hear.) Possessing so much influ- 
ence over the return ‘of members to that House, it 
was merely but just that they should be admitted, 
in order to hear how the hon, members who had 
been returned by their influence acquitted them- 
selves. (A iaugh.) He had been informed by 
two or three hon. and tight hon, gentlemen, that 
the only reason which made them doubt wheth- 
er they could conscientiously support his motion, 
was the apprehension that if ladies were admit- 
ted into the House, a number of hon. members, 
instead of addressing the Speaker, would address 








the ladies. (A loud laugh.) Really, he did 
not think that a sufficient reason for rejecting 
his motion. , A stronger motive for adopting 
it might be found in the superior one of dis- 
cussion, which the consciousness of the presence 
of ladies would necessarily induce. (Hear, hear.) 
Let the House recollect the violent language 
and gross personalities in which hon. members now 
occasionally indulged, and then say if they did not 
think that the tone of the debates would be much 
refmed and elevated by the presence of the ladies. 
(Hear, hear.) No hon, member would make a 
speech of five hours and a half in lengh if he knew 
he was drawing so largely on the patience of his 
female auditors. (A laugh.) There would 
many other advantages accrue from the adoption of 
his proposition ; and the more he considered the 
subject the more he became convinced that the ad- 
mission of ladies during the debates of that House 


would, in every respect, be highly advantageous . 


(Hear.). He would conclude, therefore, with mov- 
ing, in the words of his notice :— 

“'That a Select Committee be appointed to con- 
sider the best means of setting apart and adapting 
a portion of the strangers’ gallery for the admission 
of ladies during the debates.” ‘Io which he would 
add, “that admittance might be granted in such 
form and manner as the Speaker might appoint” — 
(A loud laugh)—and, “ that provision be made ia 
the new House of Commons for the accommoda- 
tion of ladies.” 

A dozen hon. members started up to second the 
motion, but we believe Mr. French obtained the en- 
viable distinction of doing so. 

The question having been put from the chair, 
the’sound of “ Ayes” shook the walls of the Llouse. 

Lord J, Russell said, that without entering at ali 
into the'merits of the question, he would merely 
observe that he could not acquiesce in the motion, 
because, in his opinion, if it were deemed advisa- 
ble to adopt the proposition for the admittance of 
ladies during the debates, it would be much better 
that the House should do itself the honor of adopt- 
ing it, instead of referring it to the consideration of 
aselectcommittee. Moreover, a select committee 
appeared to be quite unnecessary, as the honora- 
ble member for Gloucestershire had moved that 
the Speaker should appoint the form and manner 
in which the ladies should be admitted. 

The gallery was then cleared for a division— 


For the motion - 153 
Against the motion- = + 104 
Majority for the ladies . - 49 


The announcement of the numbers was,received 
With vociferous cheers. 

On our return to the gallery, Mr. Berkeley was 
reading the names of the committee; but the con- 
fusion of entrance, and the noise occasioned by the 
shouts of laughter with which some of the names 
were reccived, prevented us from distinctly hearing 
them. The mirth of the House was loudly renew- 
ed, when, after the appointment of the committee, 
the hon. member. made the proposition, which was 
instantly acceded to, that the names of Mr. Pryme 
and Mr, Pease should be added to the list. 





From France.—The ship Lorena, Capt. Urqu- 
hart, arrived this morning from Havre, having 
sailed on Sunday the 9th August, bringing Paris 
dates to the evening of the 7th, being one day later 
than our previous advices. : 

The papers continue to give further particulars 
respecting Fieschi. ‘The Messager of the Ist, says, 
It is currently reported to-day, that Fieschi alone 
acted under the influence of the Duchess of Berri, 
who has been more desirous of avenging her inju- 
ries as a woman, than of re-establishing her rights 
as the mcther of the pretender. ‘Weare assured 
that an agent of this Princess, named L. ——, re- 
mained five days in Paris, but that the police, al- 
ways skilful, could not find him. 

. The Courrier Franeais adds, it is currently re- 
ported that Fieschi was employed bythe French po- 
lice as a spy upon the movements of the Duchess 
de Berri, and was gained over by her or her con- 
fidants, and that the attempt of this man was made 


with the hope of getting a considerable sum of mo- 


ney. It‘is said that in the depositions of persons 
intimate With him, they have stated that he had 
boasted of soon being in possession of 80,000 francs. 


ADVOCATE OF INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS. 








[Fromlate Foreign Journals,] 
The Missionary Wolff, _ 

The annual meeting of the Society for Promo- 
ting Christianity among the Jews, was held on, 
Monday evening last, in the Welsh School Rx 
in Russell street, which was crowded to 38.— 
With regard to the parent soeiety’s pr ik 
was stated that the contributions, during the past. 
year have amounted to 12,3281, 11s Id, The sum 
of 540/. had been raised at the time of the London, 
meeting, in behalf of the Hebrew church and mis- 
sionat Jerusalem. A portion of the Church of 
England liturgy has-been translated and published 
in Hebrew. ‘The Socicty’s school continues to 
prosper, and there are in them at present 31 boys 
and 32 girls. Between the London anniversaries 
in May, 1834, and 1835,7 boys had been admitted, 
3 apprenticed to very eligible situations, and one 
had died. Out of 72 boys who have left. the 
school during the last 13 years, the committee are 
only -acquainted with eight cases in which they 
are not conducting themselves in a creditable man- 
ner, and even of these none have relapsed into 
Judaism. gett 

The great attraction of the evening, however, 
was the Rev. Joseph Wolff, (the Jewish missiona- 

) who addressed the meeting at great length,— 
The following is an outline of the principal facts de- 
tailed by him :—He said he set out on his mission 
with his beloved wife, who forsook the comforts of 
home, for the express purpose of rendering assist- 
ance to apoor Jew. They arrived at Malta imme- 
diately after the battle of Navarino (eight years 
ago) which was a discouragement to them to pro- 
eced. They then weat to Cyprus and returned to 
Cairo. He and his lady travelled through the De- 
serts of Arabia, seated in baskets slung on each 
side of a camel, singing as they proceeded, ‘ Guide 
us,O thou great Jehovah, pilgrims through this 
barren land, &c. ‘They were surrounded by Rob- 
bers, but they got safe to Jerusalem ; and here 
they were destitute of a consul or ambassador, as 
they had both left the city ; but they hada pro- 
tector, even the Saviour. They passed theirtime 
in walking together on Mount Zion; and there 
beheld the fulfilment, of the prophecy, “How 
P does the city sit solitary that was full of people.” 
They took up their abede in a Greek templ 
and thitherabout forty Jews, when they pe 
of his arrival, came singing, “ The Mighty One 
shall build the city of Zion and give her to 
thee ; then shall he raise from the dust the 
needy, and from the dunghill the poor,” &¢.— 
The Jews, thinking that he disbelieved im their 
future Testoration and conversion,which he did not, 
read these passages to him, asking what.he would 
make of them. “And many shiall go and say come, 
and let'us go up to the mountain of the Lord, to 
the house of the God of Jacob; and he wilkteach 
us of his ways and we will walk in his paths; for 
wa Zion ~ go forth the awe and th 
the Lord from Jerusalem, and he shall judge among 
the nations, and rebuke many ve : sad they 
shall peat their swords into clouakalanias and their 
spears into pruning-hooks ; nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shail they learn wag 
‘any raore.” Such pares make a great rm 
sion ia that literal Zion. “For Zion’ssake 1 will 
not hold my peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will 
not rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as 
brightness, and the salvation thereof asa lamp that 
burneth.” Mr. Wolff observed, that the Jews:said 
to him, “Look here, this is Jerusalem, say ye, to 
the daughters of Zion, behold thy salvation.com 
eth.” He would tell them the answer he gave the 
benighted children of the promise, “Cast ye u 
cast ye up, prepare the way: take up the 
ling block out of the way of my people,” a pas- 
sage which is particularly forcible there, forin go- 
ing towards Jerusalem the way is exceedingly sto- 
ny ; and when the Pasha trayels towards the city, 
the Arabs, while they gather up the stones, cry 
out, “Cast ye up, cast ye up, prepare the way, 
gather up the stones out of the way.” He agreed 
with them in the truth of all these buteie 
treated them to reflect upon others whick especia]~ 
ly concerned their salvation--such as “He was dea. 
spised and rejected of men ; a man of sorrow and ac~ 
quainted with grief.” “They shall 'o ok upom him. 
whom they have pierced, and mourn.” Having trav-., 
elled upwards of sneaky thousand miles, he found it 
difficult to be brief, but he must on to Cairo, ane 
thence to Alexandria, where he left his wife. Fr 


this place heset out for T: ,» where he dis- 
tributed the scriptures. to the Greely: for “aha 
he wasa Jew, he loved, like his Saviour, the t 












eword of . 


. 












ighted Gentiles, believing with .the Aposile, that 
there Nie 9 Jew ey Greek ; ins ia neither 
bond nor free; there is neither male nor female— 
for we are all one in Jesus Christ.” From ‘Tene- 
dos he went to Lemnos, and then to Mount Athens, 
where he distributed the scriptures; from thence 
to Salonica, where he was recompensed for his suf- 
ferings by having the pleasure of preaching to up- 
wards of one hundred Jews, and distributing the 
New Testament among them. He said travellers 
id often told him that they had seen the books 
he circulated torn in pieces. ‘This might be 
the ¢asein reference to some of them; but he had 
no doubt that the contents ef the Bibles and Tests 
ments he circulated found their way both to the 
heads and hearts of numbers. Mr. Wolff said he, 
determined to go from Salonica to Bokhara, Ocsa- 
koro, Ancient Phrygia, &c., to carry the gospel 
where it never shone. [n his journey, he observed 
the Apostles’ plan, preaching Christ even in the 
synagogues, and in proceeding to Meschid, Balk, 
and other places, he was told he should certainly be 
put to death. He thought he would use great pru- 
dence at Chorazan, but human prudence often fails, 
and therefore he went to the nearest governor to 
request him to protect him (Mr. Wolff) on his 
journey to Bokhara, there being continued wars 
with hi Turcomans, a savage race of people, who, 
he heard, always sold their prisoners for slaves.— 
He told him he was always ready to serve an Eng- 
lishman ; but when he knew what the speaker 
wanted, he desired him to write an order upon the 
king of England to grant him a pension of 10,0001, 
perannum. Mr, Wolff told the chief he could 
write the order and put his seal to it, but he greatly 
feared that his order would not be honored. ‘Then, 
said the chief, you may go where you please. Mr. 
Wolff said he then set off for Herat, and had tra- 
velled about thirty miles, when two horsemen 
came after him, and brought him back, declaring 
that he had stolen ten thousand pieces of money ; 
and it wasin vain that he told them that he had 
not a hundred pieces. On arriving before the 
chief again, his Bible attracted the attention of the 
ple, and he read some passages to them, trans 
Fiting them as he proceeded, and distributed twenty 
ies in the Persian language, which he after- 
wards saw this barbarous péople reading in the 
streets, He was from this place escorted to Ter- 
schiz, where he saw the streets filled with the dead 
bodies of men, killed by the Turcomans, who had 
been there and taken away 1500 prisoners, burning 
the villages as they proceededalong. At this time, 
gaid Mr. Wolff, I understood better than I had ever 
done before an expression in the Psalms, - The 
Arabs were mourning and exclaiming, “ Our bones 
are broken ! our bonesare broken !” signifying that 
they were greatly afflicted. ‘Then came forcibly to 
my mind the passage of Scripture, “Make me to 
hear joy and gladness, that the bones which thou 
hast broken may rejoice” He afterwards. pro- 
ceedéd to say that the Khan of Tershiz refused to 
furnish him an escort, and he went on with his ser- 
vant being joined by seven muleteers. On the 
road they heard firing, and shortly afterwards twen- 
ty-four horsemen came up and surraunded the 
jateers—they did not sec him (Mr. Wolff) for 
half an hour afterwards ; however, at last, one of 
the‘party eame up to him, and demanded sonte mo- 
ney: he gave the man some, and told him he*had 
more. He requested him not to tell his comrades 
that he had got anyfrom him; he had scarcely 
eh, when the remainder of these ruffians came 
up and took all the money Mr, Wolff had from 
him; and on discovering that their comrade had 
coneéaled what he had niet from him, they gave 


him a fl ing, he party then tied him, 
(Mr. Wolff,) efter Stripping him, to the tail of a 
horse, and as they went along kept flogging him 


continually. It isin such an hour as this, said the 
reyerend gentlerfith, that we learn to pray in since- 
rity; | prayed to my, Saviour to help me, and he 
heard my supplicati nd delivered me—for those 
who were ij|-treating me, after listening to my 
prayets for some time, unbound me, and put me 
pd the horse. When they halted, they valued 


came to the individual who was now addressing 
the meeting, they desired him to open his mouth ; 
one of them looked into it, and exclaimed, “O, he 
ig not worth much, he has lost three teeth already.” 
‘hey si he was good for nothing, bat ‘might 


#On searching my rs, 
my ) ‘the firmans | had” £ trom Abe 
bay 4 of Persia, and® they were 





the captives they had taken : Mr. Wolfl’s ser- 4 
Fs said, was worth 10/.; but when they. 








non men; let us kill him, or we shall lose all the 
rest,” I entreated them not to kill me, and I 
would put them in a way to get their price for me. 
{ then wrote in some of the New Testaments, 
‘ To the Jewsat Terbad Hydarea, in Khorassen ; 


I, Joseph Wolff, of the Jewish nation, whe goeth 


about to proclaim Jesus Christ, have been made a 
slave, purchase me and I will give you'the money 
back.” These books were immediately sent off, 
but they still consulted about killing me. I said to 
the chief, Abel Hassan, “I see what you are about 
—I{ am sure you will all bé killed if you kill me.” 
Mr. Wolff said, he believed thatthe remark he 
made to the chief kept these lawless brigands from 
murdering him ;syet, though they.did not do this, 
the day before they arrived at 'Terbad Hydarea, 
seeing he was not a good horseman, they put him 
upon a wild horse, whipped the animal behind, 
drove him up the mountains, hoping that he would 
tumble off his back and thus : destroyed ; but, 
said Mr. Wolff, in this expectation they were dis— 
appointed, for I sat as fast and as steady on my 
steed asa colonel of cavalry. At last they got to 
the city, a most awful place ; on their entering it, 
the Moguls and Turcomans came*,out and offered 
praise to God that they had made so many slaves. 
He (Mr. W.) saw some Jews coming out to look 
at the captives, and he exclaimed, “ Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord,” A Jew 
immediately came up to him, and taking his bible 
and journal, he hid them under his clothes, at the 
same time telling the barbarians he would settle 
every thing about me. Svon afterwards, the same 
Jew took him to his house; and as he was naked, 
and almost frozen, he gave him some brandy ; and 
he (Mr, Wolff) was certain, that in the circum- 
stances in which he then was, the most zealous 
membcrs of the Temperance Society would not 
have refused to drink it. The Jews questioned 
him about the books he had got; and all night he 
was engaged in reading and explaining the New 
Testament to them. ‘The Jews there were not so 
hardened against the Saviour ; for they say, that 
as their fathers left Jerusalem, after the Babylonish 
captivity, and they never returned, they had no 
share in the crucifixion of Christ. In the morning 
they invited him to accompany them to their Sy- 
nagogue, where he again read and explained the 
New Testament; and though so greatly fatigued 
yet his heart rejoiced with unspeakable joy, that he 
was again permitted to speak to his own nation 
about Jesus Christ and him crucified. The next 
day (said Mr. Wolff) Iewas brought back and put 
in chains with the other prisoners, Mahommedans, 
who cursed me, and continually cried out, “ this 
infidel makes me unclean.” In about halfan hour 
afier I had been locked up in an awful dungeon, 
the door was opened, and some one asked, if any 
English were there. I instantly answered the 
call, and was taken out of the dungeon. _Here was 
an answer to prayer; Abbas Mirza had heard of 
my being captured, and had sent horsemen to de- 
mand my release ; an English officer in his army 
lent me money and clothes ; and hé afterwards or- 
dered them to escort me to Bokhara; from thence 
I proceeded to Calcutta under the protection of the 
Persians. On my arrival there, I was hospitably 
treated by Lord William Bentinck, Dr. Morrison, 
and other Christian friends; and/here I am among 
you, willing to go wherever the Lord directs me, to 
preach salvation to the House ofIsraek Though I 
may be called an enthusiast, a hypocrite, or anim- 
postor, or any thing else, I am resolved to live and 
die in the cause of Christ. (The Rev. gentleman 
sat down amidst the most deafening applause.) 





An Honorasie Piepce.—During the consular 
sway of Napoleon in France, and when the con- 
scriptions were in full force, there lived in one of the 
provinces of the south a very aged man, who ex- 
ercised the profession of a tailor, and had twelve 
sons, all of whom served in the armies.of Napo- 
leon. ‘They having one day obtained leave of ab- 
sence from their regiments, made use of the oppor- 
tunity to go and visit their aged parent, but on 
their arrival were shocked to find that he was so 
reduced in circumstancesas to be in want of bread. 
“No bread !” cried one of them—* the man who 
has given twelve conscripts to his country! We 
must procure him sustenance—yet how ? We are 
ourselves destitute.”"—“ Is there no pawnbroker in 
the neighborhood ?” exclaimed the youngest, who 

laced great confidence in the compassion of human 

ings, as well as reliance on his Creator, “ A 
pawnbroker ! What.good would that do? we 


afraid, and said one to another; “ This is no com- 
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indeed nothing to pledge!” “ You: shall see 
brother, Our father yl to be an‘honest ci- 
tizen, who has exercised his trnde long enough, aud 
being destitute of bread, that is a sufficient proof of 
his integrity. We also have all served during se- 
veral years, and no one.can cast the slightest im- 
putation on our honor, Let.us pawn this ‘ honor’ 
—certainly there ‘will be some who will willingly 
lend.us fifty louis on such a pledge!” This idea was 
irachediatel y approved of, and the twelve brothers 
wrote out and signed on the spot the following bil- 
let: “ Twelve Frenchmen (sons of a tailor, who at 
the age of near 90 years, is fallen into the deepest 
poverty, ) all zealous in the service of their country, 
request from the directors of the pawnbroking esta- 
blishment the loan of fifty louis-d’ors, to assist an 
unfortunate father. As a security for the payment 
we pledge* our ‘honor,’ and promise to repay the 
said sum within the space of one year.” The bil- 
let was brought to the money office, where the.be- 
Nevolent directors immediately counted out the 
fifty louis asked for, and tore the obligation in 
pieces, pledging themselves, at the same time, to 
provide for the old man as long as he lived. 


have in 
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Tue Amvusine Scene tn a Barser’s Suor, 
which we copy to-day irom Mephistophiles in Eng- 
land, is, as our readers will readily recognize, a 
burlesqueupon Cobbett, under the name of Billy 
Gridiron. The keeping of the whole scene is so 
admirable, that it might readily pass for an actual 
occurrence. 2 

[From Mephisotphiles in England.]} 
Scene in a Barber’s Shop. 

In the centre of the apartment a tall and cadav- 
erous looking individual, with high cheek bones, 
red whiskers, and crop to match, most luxuriantly 
curled, ‘wearing an apron which was once white 
(bearing in his huge pockets his professional appa- 
ratus,) and with sleeves of a similar fabric, waso 
erating upon the chin of a customer, an apoplectic 
looking man, with a red nose and a capacious cor- 
poration, landlord of the neighboring public-house, 
whose beard he had nearly succeeded in removing. 
Shortly after I had entered, a person made his ap- 
pearance, dressed like a respectable tarmer, his face 
of a florid complexion, with features expressive ef 
health and good humor, and his hair of a pure sil- 
very whiteness. He was strongly built, evidently 
in the possession of all his faculties, and he might 
be about sixty years of age. He strode into the 
room, seemingly ‘taking no rotice of any person 
present ; sat himself down in an empty chan, and 
took up the preceding day’s edition of the Times. 
Glancing his eye hurriedly over the leading articles 
he every now and then exclaimed,—‘ Pooh!’ 
‘Fudge!? ‘Twaddle! ‘Cant!’ ‘Lies!’ Then 
observing the barber at leisure, he flubg down the 
newspaper in disdain, and placed himself in the 
vacant seat. 

*« Mister Kennedy received his customer with a 
bend which was meant to be graceful; and, after 
having fixed a cloth under his chin, proceeded to 
make the latherof the proper consistence. 

“¢ A braw day this, sir!’ blandly insinuated the 
mah of shaving, 

“© Yes!’ briefly replied the unknown. 

“« The operator.then commenced sharpening his 
razor on a leather strap, nailed to the table; but 
during the process his tongue was not allowed to 
remain in idleness. By a wise dispensation of 
Providence, barbers have been gifted with extraro- 
dinary conversational activity. The great ant-eat- 
er inserts his long tongue into the ant’s nest, and 
the poor insécts, attracted by its smoothness and 
oiliness, throng round it, and are devoured.) The 
barber catches his prey by the same means. 


“Sure, sir, ye’ve been reading the noos?’ in- . 


quired the barber, ashe stropped the razor; ‘tho’ 
I’m anything but indifferent to the public weal,’ I 
canna find time to mak mysel acquainted with a’ 
the transactions 0’ state. ‘These polvetical changes 
in my hoomble opinion, are of mickle importance. 
Dinna ye think so. sir?’ 

“¢] don’t know !? gruffly repled the interrogated 
individual. , 

*¢ You see, sir,’ continued the talker, nothin 
daunted, ‘the present parliament have labor 
weel, for tlie-public gude. I¢ canna be denied, they 
might have conferred upon the kintra many sul- 
stantial benefits which they have neglected doing. 
But Rome was na built in aday, was it, sir ?” 

“¢T didn’t build it,’ answeredhis victim, morg 
grufily than before. 
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«€or my part, continued the barber, laying” 
the lather r ali wer the beard of the person he 
was speaking to, ‘I am quite dissatisfied with that 
Reform Bill they made sic a fuss about. What 
has it done? nothing. Whereare a’ the advanta- 
ges the minsters promised it should confer upon 
the people? I have not met with a single indiveed- 
ual who has gained the smallest profit by the 
ing o’ that measure... But you see the hale kintra 
was mad aboot it, sir. Folks ran. gabbling 
from house to house, as if they were demented ; 
and if you listened to the ‘puir daft creturs, you 
would have imagined that, when the Reform Bill 
became the law o’ the land, legs o’ mutton and 
quartern loaves would go flying in at every poor 
man’s windy. It was morally impossible, in the 
nature of any legeeslative measure, to come to Sic 
a catastrophe : andso[ told’em. I reasoned wi’em 
logically and pheelosophically on the subjec. But 
they would na’ listen to reason; and tsey ha’ now 
the pleasure of reaping the fruits.o’ their disappoint- 
ment.’ Aftera pause of a few seconds’ duration, 
in which the operator got his razor in readiness, he 
continued. ‘Did you see ony thing interesting in 
the ‘Times, sir?’ 

“*f never see any thing but lies in that beastly 
paper, ’ observed the stranger, with some asperityy 

! ‘ Hoot awa, mon!’ exclaimed Mr, Kennedy, 
with considerable surprise ; ‘ sure an it’s the lead- 
ing journal; a maist respectable pegiodical ! profes - 
sing leeberal opinions; always pooblishing the 
earuest intelligence ; and then 1s jeading articles 
are so pointed and clever! The lads must ha’ 
sharp wits that write ’em.’? He commenced his 
attack upon the bristles, yet continued his conver- 
sation, with the nose of his victim between his fin- 
ger and thumb, while the edge of the razor was 
gliding over the chin. 

‘“ «"’here’san uncommon clever article in yester- 
day’s paper, which deserves your attention. © It’s 
an attack—sic 4 smart attack isn’t written every 
day in the year—on that arch impostor, Billy Grid- 
iron, Sit still, Sir, or maybe ye'll get a cut wi 
the razor!—Ye see, the old bone-grubber, in a 
number o’ his Poleetical Register, a blackguard 
pooblication, which no respectable mon will alloo 
in his hoose.—I beg, Sir, ye’ll sit still !~ It’s unco 
dangerous to wriggle ye’re chops aboot in sic a fan- 
tastical manner! The old atheistical#epooblican 
attacked the Times! only think o’ the fellow’s as- 
surance, to go to abuse the leading journal! And 
he called it the bloody old Times, and mony sic 
sanguinary epithets. But he’s a shocking. low 
fellow, sir; and like his old crony, Tom Paine, 
whose bones he brought over fra’ America, deesn’t 
care a. fig for morality or religion. Well, I never 
met with any person so feedjitty as you are: sure 
ye must be uncommon nervous!—Well, sir, the 
editor of the Times gangs at him, and in the twink- 
ling of a bed post, smashes him toa mummy. Oh, 
the puir deevil has had sic a handling, that I doot 
vary much if he ever recoovers it. But I’m glad 
on’t. It sarves him quite right) The vagabond 
ought to have béen hanged Jong ago; don’t ye 
think so sir ?’ ‘ 

“The only reply the barber got to’ his question 
was arude shove, given with all the stranger’s 
strength, that sent the former and, his razor’ spin- 
ning in different directions, At the same moment 
up jumped the stranger, with the lather remaining 
on one side of his face, the cloth — his shoul- 
ders, his eyes flashing fury, and his appearance 
bearing that of a on ihe had vainly pa Ba 
to suppress his passions, but had now determined 
to allow them their full gos gong As the barber 
fell to the ground, the black cat awoke from her 
sleep, and raised her back in alarm; and the pa- 
rish apprentice droppod the curling irons from his 
trembling grasp, and opened his mouth with amaze- 
ment. 

“«You nasty, lousy, stinking Seotchman !? ex- 
claimed the stranger to the prostrate shayer. 

“*Tt’s false, sir, I,m nothing o’ thé kind !’ replied 
‘the other, rubbing that muscle known to the anato- 
Sing solar’ 10 tehedTitaarek, Apetoiaes 
thing as law to » Vil have it. j 
indead, if industrious tradeamenare tobe assault” 


ed and abused in this shameful fashion. Sir, yo’ye | 


insulted me! Yo’ve cast reflections on my coun- 
ti hd . 

“¢ Your country!” said the stranger, conten 
ously ; * ve « you don’t mean to style that miser 


able, dirty, ly province, called Scotland, 
pce da: Send Af fags 0ab Sb, OF diemees 
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and the thistle, a few stunted fir-trees, and some 
half-withered pines. A wretched place, inhxbit- 
ed. by a few beggarly, thieyish, cowardly mix- 
ereants—’ ; 


“ ¢ Cowardly !’ exclaimed the indignant Scotch- 
man, as soon as he could find courage to interrupt 
the torrent of- abuse directed towards his beloved 
birth-place: ‘do ye call the people of Scotland 
cowarcly? Were Wallace, were Robert Bruce, 
were the victors o’ Bannockburn cowards, ye false 
loon 2 

“ «Yes, you poor, pitiful sneaking knave, they 
were all contemptible cowéirds, or they would have 
stood up and fought the Englishmen, instead. of 
stealing about like thieves in the dark, and surpris- 
ing their enemies when off their guard. ‘The bat- 
tle of Bannockburn is their grand boast ; and how 
did they gain that? By digging pits, into which 
a tired army and imbecile king were entrapped ; a 
stratagem worthy of their Tom Thumb—the great 
heroes! Did they ever gain a fair stand-up fight ? 
Halidan Hill, Falkirk, Cuton ‘Moor, Floodden 
Field, and Neville Cross, reply in the negative. A 
treacherous, malignant, vindictive race. Who be- 
trayed Charles the First?—the beggarly Scotch- 
men; and they would have betrayed theirfathers 
for the same sum. Who destroyed poor Mary 
Stuart ?—the beggarly .Scotclimen ; and they 
would murder their mothers if they thought they 
eould gain anything by it. And yet the despiec, 
ble scoundrels mention England as owing all her 
glory tothem! When did they ever produce a 
Nelson, a Marlborough, or a Wellington? They 
boast, too, of monopolizing all the wisdom and 
genius ef the kingdom. "Where are their Shaks- 
peares, their Miltons, their Newton’s, their Ba- 
cons? The only poet they ever had, was Burns, 
and him they starved to death ; the seabby, shak- 
by, stingy vermin. And what sort of literawtee do 
they now possess? A parcel of ignorant, impudent, 





feelosophy, and poetry, and the Lord knows what, 
without being able to compose a sentence of decent 
grammar; and’ inundate this country with their 
trash. The beastly Scotchmen; they have the 
impudence of the devil? Why, it was but the 
other day that.a vulgar wretch of a journeyman 
stonemason took it into his head to scribble what 
he called the Literary History of the last Fifty 
Years! It would have made a horse laugh to read 
the superficial twaddling rubbish the poor wretch 
popper. England owes Scotland. for a race of 
ings the most tyrannical, profligate, and mean that 
ever disgraced the English throne. She is alse in- 
debted to that humane people for the invention of 
anew species of murder, for the sale of the dead 
body, called Burking. A set of crouching, cant- 
ing, unprincipled hypocrites, who. come over to 
this country like a swarm of locusts, devouring the 
very substance of the landyand go-spreading theic 
pestilential persons over the whole world ; cring- 
ing, fawning; flsttering, lying their way into wealth 
and power. Heara Scotchman speak of his coun- 
try, you would think he,could not exist out of it; 
and yet, of the thousands who leave it for the more 
fertile shores of England, scarcely one ever thinks 
of returning. A swaggering, bragging, drunken 
crew, whotalk of their morality, forsooth! Why, 
‘tis enough to make an honest stomach heave to 
hear the liesthey tell in their own praise. _They 
boast of their temperate habits, and are known as 
inveterate dram-drinkers, swillizg their filthy 
throats with their smokey whiskey; and will pig 
on any'sort of filth set before them; their haggis 
and brose would sicken an Englishman. They 
boast, too, of their feelosophy, and have invented 
a scicnce called Political Kconomy—a set of-mis- 
erable twaddlers, who publish the most misclhiiev- 
ous, wicked, and nonsensical opinions on a subject 
of which they know nothing. : 
“¢I said long ago that political economy was a 
parcel of rubbish, collected by a few revolutionary 
adventurers for their own profit. I said so, and, 
like all I say, the truth of my opinion has sinée 
been proved. Parson Malthus has ceased to gain 
as many fools as he used to do. I said the humbug 
would be found out ; and I predicted what would 
be the con nce if Peel’s bill became the law of 
the land. Ipredicted that the Oatholic Emancipa- 





turbances and wretchedness of that devoted coun- 
try, Ireland, I predicted that bank notes would 
soon be considered * old rags, and that every one 
would strive to possess gold. I predicted a hun- 





and vermin ; a wilderness of barren rocks and fe- 
ted lakes; where nothing grows but the heather 


dred other things of sequal importance, and all 
predictioris were fulfilled to the letter. : Have I a 
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| saved the country over and over 


unprincipled fellows ; who pretend to write about- 


tion BJ], when passed, would only add to the dis-« 





was On the brink of perdition ? and had the g 
ment taken my advice, England would now be + : 
fine, flourishing, powerful kingdom, instead of being: 
devoured by its huge debt, its greedy placemen,. 
and-horrible taxation. But the people know wh 
I have done for them ; they see that I am the ai 
man capable of setting things to rights; an 
king, and all his ministers, will be obliged at - 
come cap in hand to me, to pray that. I would hel 
them out of the cursed hobble into which their own © 
misgovernment has® placed themselves and 
nation ! 
“¢T hen, in the name o” the deil, who are ye? 
asked the affrighted barber, gasping for breath ; - 
while the parish apprentice stood with his mouth 
open, endangering every fly in its immediate nei 
hood ; and the black cat raised her back Maker 
ar ever, and stared her yellow eyes out “of her 
ead. : 
“Who am I? you snivelling, gaarling, sneak- 
ing Scotchman,’ reared the pe natn of the 
napicin fixed round his neck he wiped the soap 
from his chin, ‘?m Buty Gripmon!? Then 
throwing the cloth at the terrified barber, who, at 
the mention of his name, had again sunk on the 
floor, he darted out of the shop.” 
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SUMMARY. 

Wavat.—An order for building a new steam 

Frigate, was, we understand, received at the Navy 

Yard on Saturday Isst. The model was received, 

and the timber got out, yesterday. Heb foree, it is 
said, will be twelve guns. 


The President of the United States has officially 
recognized F’, L. Brauns,§Esq. as Consul of Saxony 
for the port of Baltimore. 

The Dutch frigate De Mars, Capt. Arriem, and 
the brig-of-war Sneeneid, Capt. Ferguson, which 
arrived here from Curaco on the 24th ulty sailed 
early yesterday morning for Flushing. Soon after 
getting under way, they complimented the city 
with the usual salute, Onl Tuesday his Honor the 
Mayor gave a splendid dinner to the young Prince 
and the officers of both vessels, in the diening 
they attended the Park Theatre, accompanied by 
Major General Mortom.—[Gazette.]  ~ 

A dinner given at the Mansion Hons: 
Thursday, Upihs St. Nicholas Society, to v4 
Hendrik, of the Netherlands, who recently arriv- 
ed in this country in a Dutch National vessel, 
Chevalier Martini, Chargé of the Netherlands to 
the United States, and Col. Arriens, of the Dutch 
frigate De Maas, now lying in the harbor of New 
York. Several other officers and gentlemen con~ 
nected withthe two vesselsof war were expected, 
to have been present, but owing to the necessity of 
sailing ina few days, some of them were obliged 
to — the city on Wednésday, : 

Among the: guests present, were the n 
and the Mayor and Retectien: ’ "The venitebla te 
sident of the Society, Abm. Van Vechten, presid- 
ed, assisted by Harmanus Bleecker, Esq. and Gen, 
Soloman Van Renssélaer. The proceedings were 
characterized by the warmth and feeling that might. 
have been expected on such an occasion ; andiire 
doubt not that this’ expression of regard from resi- 
dents of our ancient city, the descendants of “ Va- 
der Landt,” was reciprocated by the Prince and 
his companions.—[Alb,JArgus.] 

Extract of aletter from 

The U. States Bank her ed uate alton ae 

50,000, Judge Rochester, D. E. Evans; Day'd 


art, S. Thompson and.Charles Tow. , are the 
purchasers. They get one, two, three and four 
years to pay in, at 5 1-2 per c@nt. in and 


charge 7. Itis done ostensibly to.relieve the deb « 
orsof the Bank, and probably will, many of ther. 
—[Jour. of Com.] 
Gatena, 29th August.—Th 
on place was opened on the 8th of June Jast, and 
rom that period to the present time, there 
been received for lands sold, Two Hundred mame 


sr Lfif- 
ty thousand dollars. The d country; where 
purchases have been ninco is, bow 
upon, or in the vicinity of Illinois Reyer, ' % 
mostly, within the counties of La Salle and Put 


nam ; a body of land, generall i 
any in the State ; and that is Pe at Din e 
inferior.to none in the Union. hep f :. 


Land Office at 





hundred dollars have been 
revolutionary war,—[Gazette.] 


‘We are happy to learn that five tacuatid a 
the rélief of the aged vars ’ 
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the’. iver a few days< - 
bean yon board the Ohio, and frit huinself 
vn the back side of the boat to read a book. 
As the bustle increased, and just as the boat was 
arting, a porter threw down a trunk at his feet, 
0 slings of a countryman for his trouble, 
ied off. . Directly our friend discovered an 
of fire on his olfactory nerve, antt look- 
‘about, beheld, the countryman’s trunk smoking 
} a coal-pit. On being opened, it exhibited a 
leful mass. In addition toa quantity of Lucifer 
—* the countryman had furnished himself 
with 4 quantity of small torpedoes which had also 
exploded, so that the silks and calicoes for the la- 
dies, and the sugar plums forthe children, were all 
in ruins. The. affair was hardly over, when our 
friend walked to another part of the boat, where 
several gentlemen of his acquaintance were regal- 
ing themselves with segars, and behold the pocket 
of one of them v?as smoking almost as much as the 
countryman’s trunk! “ Mr. »” said he, “ your 
each is on fire,”—and the gentleman pulled out 
is linen cambric handkerchief, which on coming 
to the air, blazed up beautifully. The friction of 
throwing a bunch of matches back into his pocket 
after taking one to light a segar, had been sufficient 
to produce an explosion. The countryman’s, 
matches were exploded by the concussion of throw- 
ing down the trunk. In Germany severe laws 
have been passed against the having, making, or 
using Lucifer matches.—[Jour. of Com.] 








The following tributary lines are ascribed to the 
Rev. Andrew Reed, of England, who was recently 
in the United States and visited the tomb at 
Mount Vernon : 

Washington, 
The brave, the wise, the good : 
Washington, 
Supremie in war, in council andin peace : 
Washington, 
Valiant without ambition, discreet without fear; 
And confident without presumption: 


v Washington, 
In disaster calm; in suecess moderate; in all himself; 
‘ Washington, 


The hero, the patriot, the chri : 
The father of nations, ~ friend of Mankind; 
10, ; 
When he had wonall, renounced all, 
And sought, 
In the bosom of his family and of nature, 
Retirement; 
And in the hope of religion, 
Immortality. 





[From the National Intelligencer.) 
The American Sword. 
Forerp from Oppression’s chain ; 
Valiantly used, 
Wielded when prayers were vain ; 
Never abused : 
Sworn, that our fathers drew ! 
We, by their dust, 
Swear to prove good and true 
di Heirs of the Trust. 
Should e’er domestic strife 
Cali for thy steel, 
Be thou the pruning knife, 
Wounting to heal! 
Should Freedom's foes accurst 
E’er seek our shate, 
Forth like God’s lightning burst 
Even as of yore! 
Blood rusts thy blade upon :. 
. Why was it shed? 
Anawer (rom Lexington, 
* Pca a Deed t 
> ftom your lowly rest 
*Neath the green sod, 
“ Sons! for our rights, the blest 
Charter of God !» 
From our Sires’ hallowed earth 


a deep tone: 
* Not for the South or North 


Fougtt we alone : 
il in one holy band 
: Sought we to bind— 


Oh ! let not factious hand 
Loose what we have joined !° 


STEPHENSON, 
Builderof a superior style of Passenger Cars for Rail- 
road, , 


"No. 264 Elizabcthstreet, near Bleecker street, 
. z New-York. : : 
YS" RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to 








_ NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

Sealed Proposals wil! be received until the 15th day of 
October next, at noon, by the undersigned, Chief Engineer 
and som of the Auburn and Syracuse Railroad Com- 
pany, for the Grading, Masonry, and Bridges on said Road. 

Individuals disposed to contract for the execution of. the 
whole or any part.of the work, will be furnished on appli- 
cation at the Ofice of the room pea! in Auburn, with blank 
forms of ard printed specifications. 


manner—a 

specific price being stated for each item of work, which 

% ce is to include the cost of material and labor required 
rendering the work a. 

The proposals to be accompanied with the names of 
sureties, and where the parties are unknown to the under- 
signed or resident Engineers, the usual certificates of cha- 
racter and solvency will be required, 

Individuals who have been e' on other works, 
| must furnish satisfactory recommendations. the Engi- 
neer or Superintendents of thesame. A rigid adherence to 
the conditions of each contract will in ali cases be re- 


quired, 

It is desired that all the work in each section, including 
Grading, Culverts, aad Bridges, should be embraced in the 
same contract, and it is requested that the proposals be 
made accordingly. 


examination at the Office aforesaid, by the Ist day of Oc- 
tober next. * EDWIN F. JOHNSON, 
Chief oo, & Agent A. & 8. BR. R. Company. 
Auburn, Aug. 22, 1835. 37—1150 


NEW-ORLEANS AND NASHVILLE 
RAILROAD. 


; NOTICE TO CONTRACTORS. 

The New-Orleans and Nashville Railroad Company 
having decided to place under contract the first fifty miles 
of the Road, on the 15th day of December next, Proposals 
will be received at their Office, in the City of New-Or- 
leans, from the 15th of November to the 15th day of De- 
cember next, for the Graduation and Bridging of the same. 

The Superintending Engineer, R. S. Smith, will be upon 
the ground to give every explanation rela.ive to the man- 
ner of making Proposals, and such otuer information as 
may be required. 

Of persons not personally known to the Engineer, there 
will be required certificates of character and qualifications. 

This part of the road, extending along the shore of Lake 
Pontchartrain, is perfectly healthy throughout, and being 
the commencement of the most extensive work in the 
world, it cannot fail to be of great importance to Contrac- 
tors to identify themselves with the work abt.its commence- 
mnent, as those who are known to the Company as respon 
sible and efficient will certainly. be preferred to strangers 
during the future progress of the road. 

Thé country through which the line passes is generally 
high pine ridge, and perfectly healthy. 

H. J. RANNEY, 
Chiet Engineer N. O. & N. Railroad. 
Engineer Office, MH. O. & N. Railroad, ? : 
Aug, 25, 1835. § “97 


TO CONTRACTORS FOR EXCAVATION AND 
MASONRY 


ROPOSALS will be received at the Office of the Phil- 
adelphia and Reading Rail Road Company, in Phila- 
delphia; on the 19th and 20th days of October next, for the 
Grading and Masenry, of about sixteen miles of the Rail 
Road between Pottsgrove and Norristown. 

In this distance, a Jarge amount of heavy work, deserv- 
ing the attention of skilful and competent Contractors, is to 
let. The Jobs of most magnitude, are a Tunnel 600 yards 
long, and a. Bridge.across the Schuylkill, near Phoenix- 
ville. 

Plans and profiles. of the line, and drawings of the differ- 
ent constructions on it will be exhibited, and all other infor- 
mation in relation to it will be afforded, on application at the 
Engineer’s Office, at Psieener for ten days previous to 
the letting. MONCURE ROBINSON, C. E. 

Philadelpeia, Sept. 2, 1835. 82 3tawtO19 


AMES’? CELEBRATED, SHOVELS, 
SPADES, &c. 
= dozens Ames’ back-strap and plain —" 











do do  round-pointed o 
150 do do ‘cast steel Shovels and Spades, 
. 100 do do Socket Shovels and Spades, 
150 do do _ steel-plated Spades, 


Together with Pick Axes, Churn Drills, and Crow Bars, 
steel pointed, made from Salisbury refined iron. For sale 


by hig Agents, 
WiATHERELL, AMES & CO, 
2 Liberty street, New-York. 
BACKUS, AMES & CO, 
34—ytf 8 State street, Albany. 





RAILROAD IRON WORK, 


Of ail kinds, made to order by GODWIN, CLARK & CO., 
Paterson; New-Jersey. 

Car Wuerts, Boxes, Axis, and Car Sprines, made 
and fitted complete, at short notice, and fair prices. 

Orders addressed to them at Paterson, N. J., or 24 Broad 
street, N. Y., will meet{with immediate attention. 

Paterson, Aug. 19, } 34—ly 


RAILROAD CASTINGS. 

‘MANY & WARD, Proprietors of the Albany Eagle 
Air Furnace and Machine Sho», will make to order cat 
wheels, chairs and knees, and every other description of 
castings required for railroads. R-ly feb14 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS AND BOXES 
AND OTHER RAILROAD, CASTINGS. 
xg Also, AXLES furnished ‘and fitted to wheels 
complete.at the Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine 
Factory and Foundry, Paterson, N.J. <All orders ad- 
dressed to the subscribers at Paterson, or 60 Wall 
t, New- Zork, will be promptly sattendedto. 











examine these i ‘upecimen of which may be seen. 
on that part of the New-Xork and Harlem Railroad 
noW In operation. IW 





, CAR SPRINGS, 
I Also, F ue ius. turned complete. 
Js ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR 


‘ AUBURN AND SYRACUSE RAILROAD: - 


The plans of the different structures will be ready for | 



















TO TUNNEL MINERS, DRILLERS, &c. 
Wanted, immediately, 40 Tunnel Miners, (Cornish Mi- 
be Epcturret.) 80 Drillers, 50 rs, and two 
ine Blacksmiths, on the New-York and 
Harlem Railroad, about five.miles from the City. Liberal 
wages will be given, and cash So te age made ry fort. 
n Apply at Mr. FOWLER’S, St. John’s Hal), Frank. 
fort street, New-York. 
tH N RUTTER, Contractor. 


' JOH 
> The Albany A Philadelphia U. 8. Gazette aud 
Penheylvenian, wil mod copy this, and send their’billsto 
the Railroad Company, 14 Wall street, New-York. 23—tf 


PATENT HAMMERED SHIP, BOAT, AND 
| \RAILROAD SP S. 
Railroad Spikes of every description required, 

made at the Albany Spike Factory. 

Spikes made at the above Factory are recommended to 
the public as superior to any bat 6f the kind now in-use 

‘Ship and Boat Spikes made full size under the head, 
80 as not to. admit water. 

Orders may be addressed to Messrs. ERASTUS COR-~ 
NING & CO., Albany, or to THOMASTURNER, at the 
Factory, Troy, N. Y. sept.13-ly 


RAILWAY IRON. 
995 tons of 1 inch by}inch,), Flat Bars in lengths o 
200° do. 1} do, do. ol 15 feet, countersunk 





ARE EI a 








40 do. 1 do. do. (holes, endscut atan angle 
800 do. 2 do. do. fof 45 degrees; with spli- 
600 . do. 2} do, do. jcing plates and nails to 

soon expected. suit. 

250 do.of Edge Rails of: 36 lbs. per yard, withthe re- 
quisite chairs, keys and pins. 

Wrought Iron of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter 
for Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter 
for Locomotive wh 

Axles of 24, 23, 2f, 3,.34,34, and 34 inches diameter for 

ailway Cars and Locomotives of patent iron. 

The above will be sold free of duty, to State Govern- 
ments and Incorporated Governments, and the Drawback 
taken in part payment. A. & G. RALSTON, 

9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 

Models and. samples ofall the different kindsof Rails, 
Chaira, Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use 
bothin this country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to 


those disposed to examine them. d7imeowr 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 


33> Compasses of varioussizes and of superior qual- 
ity warranted. j 

Leveling Instruments, large and small sizes, with high 
magnifying powers with glasses made by Troughton, to- 
gether with a large assortment of Enginecring Instru- 
ments, manufactured and soldb 

E.& G. W. BLUNT, 154 Water street, 
J31 6t coraer of Maiden lane. 


SURVEYING AND ENGINEERING 
INSTRUMENTS. 
iS The ‘suibserbor manufactures ail kinds of Instru 
ments in his profession; Warranted equal, if s.ot superior, 
in principles of costruction and workmanship to any im- 
ported or manufactured in the United States; several of 
which are entirely new. among which are an Improved 
Compass; with a Telescope attached, by which ingles can 
be taken with or without tho usé of the needle, with per- 
fect accuracy—also a Railroad Goniometer, with two Tel- 
escopes~and.a Leveling Instrument, with a Goniometer 
attached, particularly — to ae purposes, 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, 
No. 9 Dock st., Philadelphia. 


The following recommendations are regpeetfully sub- 

mitted to Engincers, Surveyors, and others interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 

In.reply to thy inquiriesrespecting the instruments man- 
ufactured by thee, nowin use on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, I cheerfully farnish thee. the following infor- 
mation. The whole number of Levels now in possession 
of the department of construction of thy make is seven 
The whole numberof the ‘*Improved Compass” is eight 
These are all exclusive of the number in the service of the 
Engineer and Graduation Department. 

Both Levels and Compasses arein goodrepair. They 
have in factneeded but little repairs, except from accidents 
to which all instruments ofthejkind are liable. 

Ihave found that thy patterns for the. levels and com 
passes have been preferred by my assistants generally, to 
any others in use, and the Improved Compass is superior 
to any other description of Goniometer that we have yet 

ri-ed in laying the rails on this Road. 

This instrument, more recently improved with arever 
sing telescopes in place of the vane sights, leaves-the 
engineer scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or 
convenience of the C It is indeed the mest com 

letely adapted to lateral angles of any simple and cheap 
nstrument that I have yet seen, and I cannot but believe 
it will be preferred to all others now in use for laying of 
rails—and in fact, when known, Ithink it will be as highly 
appreciated for. common surveying. 
Respectfully thy friend, : 
, JAMES P.STABLER, Sup’t of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
Philedelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years made constant us¢ 0 
Mr. Young’s *‘ Patent Improved Compass,” I can safely 
say I believe itte be much superior to any other instrumen ¢ 
of the kind, now jn use, and as such mosicheerfully re- 
commend itto Engineers and yt hai 

EB. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
Germantown, February, 1833. 

For a year past I have used Instruments made by Mr. 
W.J. Young, of pee ir in which he has combined 
the properties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 

Iconsider these Instruments admirably calculated for 
laying out Railroads, and can recommend them to the 
notice of Engmeers as preferable to any others for that 


e “HE R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad. 
mi ly ssi Germant, aod Norr at. Railroad 
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